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QUEER JUDSON 
by Joseph C Lincoln 


CHAPTER | 


CAREY JUDSON swung about on the high stool behind the tall, 
ink -spattered cherry desk and hitched up one long leg until 
the heel of the shoe upon the foot attached to the leg was 
hooked over the upper round of the stool. Then, resting the 
elbow of a long right arm upon the upraised knee, he lifted a 
hand - long and thin like the rest of him - drew down a lock of 
hair until it reached the bridge of his nose, twisted the end of 
the lock between his thumb and finger, and gazed drearily out 
of the office window. 


A snapshot of him taken in that attitude would have been a far 

more characteristic likeness than any posed photograph could 
possibly have been. It would have emphasized the angularity of 

his figure, the every -which - wayness of his thick light brown hair, 

the odd manner in which his clothes man aged not to fit him, 
although they had been made by a fashionable city tailor. 

It might have caught the lines between his brows and at the 

corners of his wide, pleasantly attractive mouth, perhaps a ghost 

of the expression in his eyes, eyes which, in their dreamy wistfulness, 
were curiously reminiscent of those of Abraham Lincoln . In fact, such a 
snapshot, taken at this time, would, omitting such details as beard and 
coloring, have been rather like a picture of the great President. Not, 
however, as to age, for Carey Judson was only thirty - four. 

His full name was James Carey Judson, as had been his father's before 
him, which was, of course, the reason why he, the son, had always 
been called Carey. Captain James 


Carey Judson - he had always been called, locally,"Cap'n Jim-Carey" 
-was dead, had been dead seven years. Carey had been very fond of 


his father, but now he was thankful that the old gentleman was no 
longer living. And, on the whole, he envied him. To be comfortably 
dead must be in finitely preferable to being uncomfortably alive. 
Captain Jim-Carey had not wanted to die. He enjoyed every minute 
of the life allowed him, and was accustomed to speak enviously of 
another mariner, Noah, who, he said,"was spry enough to put to sea 
in command of the Ark when he was six hundred and odd. 

A man,"affirmed the captain,"was given time enough to learn how 
to navigate in those days. 


Now, just as a fellow is beginning to catch on to the ropes, 

he is called aloft." Captain Jim-Carey had no wish to be called aloft; 
he would have much preferred staying aboard this world. His oldest 
son, on the contrary, would not have minded dying, but considered 
himself obliged to live. An odd fact, as the son thought of it, but very 
typical of the kind of world it was. 


The room in which he sat, sprawled upon the high stool behind the 
tall desk, was the office of J. C. Judson & Co. The desk and the stool 
and the old eight-sided clock on the wall were part of the office 
equipment purchased by Captain Jim-Carey when he gave up going 
to the Banks, in 1851, and set up business there in Wellmouth, his 
native town. J. C. Judson & Co. was the name on the weather-beaten 
sign over the door of the good-sized building at the foot of Wharf 
Lane. The printed letter and bill heads in the desk drawer announced 
that J. C. Judson & Co. were"Wholesale Dealers in Fresh and Salt Fish. 
Terms Thirty Days Net ." When Carey was a little boy he used vaguely 
to suppose that the"Net"referred to the method by which the fish 
were caught. The"Co."upon the letterhead and upon the sign had 
puzzled him then . He used to wonder if Mr. Ben Early, the manager, 
was the"Co." or was it Jabez Drew, the wharf boss ? When he asked 
his father, the latter only laughed. When he asked Jabez, Jabez 
solemnly admitted that he was not only the"Co.,"but the entire 
establishment."I'm the Company and the fish, too," vowed Mr. Drew. 


"Don't you believe it ? Why - why! I'm surprised! Don't | smell as if | 
was wholesale fish?" 


He certainly did . For the matter of that, the whole building, and the 
wharf, and the neighborhood in which it stood reeked of fish . And 
at the end of the wharf lay always one, and sometimes two or three, 
schooners from which fish were being unloaded, or which were just 
starting after more fish. The skippers and crews of those schooners 
smelled fishy, so did Mr. Early's office coat ; even Cap'n Jim Carey, 
when he came home to eat supper with his two sons and Mrs. 
Hepsibah Ellis, the housekeeper, brought the odor with him. Carey 
had smelled fish ever since he could remember smelling anything. 
And he loathed the smell. He was loathing it now, as he sat upon the 
stool, looking out of the window. 


The outlook had changed little. It was very like what he 
remembered seeing through that window twenty - five years 
earlier . The wharf, the piles of barrels, the inevitable 
schooner at the end of the wharf, the coating of fish scales 
over everything - they looked about the same. Jabez Drew 
was out there, chatting with the mate of the schooner. Jabez 
had changed, of course, since the days when his employer's 
little son suspected him of being the"Co." on the sign. 

As a matter of fact, the"Co."was, and always had been, a 
fiction . Cap'n Jim- Carey, sole owner of the buildings and 
the wharf and fleet, had added the"& Co."to his name 
merely because he liked the looks of it. Since his death, 
George Judson -- Carey's brother, two years younger than 
he - who fell heir to the business, had left the lettering 

of the sign and the firm's stationery as it was."Father 

liked it that way," he said,"and it is a name that stands for 
something, so why change it ?" Even his wife's repeated 
declarations that it was ridiculous not to put his own name 
there where it belonged had, so far, been without effect. 


Which was unusual, for, as all Wellmouth knew and re 

peatedly said, Mrs. George Judson was"boss" in that family, 

even though her husband was boss of so many things outside it. 
The ancient, but reliable, eight-sided clock marked the time 

as half- past five. The calendar hanging beside the clock was torn 

off to a Saturday in July of a year early in the eighteen eighties. 

And Carey Judson, bachelor, thirty -four years old, college graduate 

- a far greater distinction in those days than now - so recently 
junior partner of Osborne and Judson, 

bankers and brokers, with offices in State Street in Boston - Carey 
Judson, now a bookkeeper in the employ of his younger brother, and 
occupying that by no means exalted position merely because of the 
relationship, twisted the lock of hair between his finger and thumb, 
and, as he gazed pessimistically out of the window, reflected that his 
first week's labors in that employ were at an end. 

Benjamin Early, store manager, and George Judson's trusted right-hand 
man, came briskly through the rear door 

leading from the warehouse and shipping rooms into the outer office. 
Carey remembered him as, in the old days, 

a little, straight up and down, precise young man, able, 

efficient, and recognizing a joke only when he saw it labeled as such 
. In those days his dearest dissipation was the annual picnic of the 
Methodist Sunday School, in which school he taught a class. 

He was no longer young, of course, and his 

once shiny black hair, the little left of it, was iron gray. 

He was just as careful of it as ever, and the few remaining locks 
sprouting at the sides of his narrow head were encour aged to 

grow long and were plastered across the shiny desert between. 

He had been superintendent of his loved Sunday School for eight 
years, was a director in the Wellmouth National Bank, and 


his character, both as a Christian brother and a business man, 
was above reproach. He was careful of his conduct, careful of 
his dress, and very careful of the stray pennies. In every respect 
a sharp contrast to the new bookkeeper. 


He walked smartly and precisely over to the closet in 

which the office employees of J. C. Judson & Co. were,, under 
orders, accustomed to hang their street apparel. He removed 
his seersucker shop jacket, washed his hands at the sink beside 
the closet, and tenderly relaid and replastered, with the brush 
suspended by a chain from the hook by the mirror, the strands 
of hair bridging the waste places above his forehead . A careful 
inspection of the reflection in that mirror seemed to convince 
him that the engineering feat was a success, for he 

turned again to the closet, took from the shelf a pair of celluloid 
cuffs, secured these to his wristbands with nickel 

"cuff holders,"donned a respectable - almost pious- black coat 
and lifted from the same shelf an equally impeccable 

straw hat. 


Then, turning toward the occupant of the desk stool, he smiled 
between two sets of absolutely regular and orthodox false teeth, 
and observed : 

"Well, Carey, | think we can go home now . 

Only two years before, when the junior partner of Osborne and 
Judson last visited, in that capacity, his native town, 

Early invariably addressed him as "Mr. Judson." And there was no 
condescension in the tone of the address then, quite the contrary. 
Carey, of course, had noticed the change, but he did not resent it. 
It was a part, a to -be -expected part, 

of the general change in the world's attitude toward him, and the 
very least of his troubles. He paused in the twisting of his forelock, 
tossed the latter away from his eyes with a jerk of the head, 

and replied to Mr. Early's observations with philosophic calm . 
"Yes, so it is," he agreed."Good night, Ben." 

Early took a step toward the outer door. Then he hesi tated and 
turned back. 


"Got along all right to-day, have you, Carey ?" he inquired. 

"What ? Oh, yes! Yes. | have got along ." 

"No trouble with the books ? Nothing has come up to 

er - fuss you ? Nothing you didn't understand ?" 

Judson shook his head ."Well, Ben,"he said,"! wouldn't 

want to say that, quite. There has been nothing that | haven't thought 
| understood. That is the most | can swear to to- night." 

The manager did not understand exactly, but he never admitted non- 
understanding of anything. 

"That's good - that's very good," he declared. 

"| don't know whether it is or not. Wait till next week . 

My thoughts haven't had time to get to the bank . They haven't been 


certified yet." 


More non -comprehension on Early's part. He coughed and tried again . 
"Don't forget what I've told you before, Carey,"he said, 

graciously."At any time when anything happens - any little matter 
comes up that you ain't - aren't sure of, just come to me about it. Never 
mind whether I'm busy or not. Don't let that keep you from speaking 

to me. I'll be glad to help you at any time." 

"Much obliged, Ben. I'll try not to come too often." 

"Any time, any time. No trouble at all . How did you 

get along with the pay roll ?" 

"Well, | paid everybody that asked for their wages. And | don't remember 
any one who was too shy to ask ." 

"Eh ? ... Oh! Oh, yes, | see! Ha, ha! No, | don't imagine they would be. 
Well - er - how do you like the work here, so far as you've gone?" 

For the first time Carey Judson smiled, and the smile lighted up his 

thin face in a surprisingly agreeable way. 

Members of the opposite sex had, in the old days, been known to 
observe that when he smiled he was really quite good 

looking 

"Ben,"he observed, "that isn't exactly the question. It doesn't make 
much difference how | like it. The real conundrum is ' Can | do it ?? 

| guess that is the question in your 

mind, isn't it ?" 

Early, in spite of his self-importance, was a little taken aback and showed 
that he was. 

"Why-no, no!" he protested ;"there isn't any doubt 

you can do it . No, no! | - we haven't any doubt of that at all." 

"Haven't you ? | shall be glad to lend you a little. | have a surplus of doubts." 
"Oh, no, no! You mustn't talk that way. Of course, it's 

natural that you find it hard - a little mite hard at first. The 

wholesale fish business is different from the stockbroking 

business. Yes, it is different." 

He delivered this nugget of wisdom with intense solemnity. 

For an instant the bookkeeper regarded him with a look of suspicion, 

as if, in spite of long acquaintance, he was uncer tain whether or not 

a sarcasm was intended. The unworthy suspicion must have been 
dismissed, however, for his reply was given with a gravity approaching 
reverence. 


"You're right, Ben,"he vowed."Yes, you're right. | have noticed the 
difference myself." 

Mr. Early coughed again . He was about to make a little speech and 
when he made little speeches to his Sunday School he always prefaced 
them with coughs. 

"Yes," he went on,"it's different. And the bookkeeping in a wholesale 
fish business like ours is what you might call considerable - er - 
complicated . What makes it more mixed up and troublesome is the 
retailing we have to do. If it was left to me altogether-"he spoke as if 
at least seven -eighths of it was left to him 


-"| think | should do away with retailing. Yes,, II think | should. But 

Mr. Judson - George, | mean - doesn't hardly like to give it up on account 
of the cap'n - your father - being so set on it, as you might say. 

Cap'n Jim -Carey always said that so long as his neighbors in Wellmouth 
wanted to buy fish for them and their families to eat, they should have 
the privilege of buying it here. 


George and | have talked matters over a good many times since the old 

man - since the cap'n passed on, and, although we realize the bother of 
keeping two sets of accounts, George feels - we feel that we ought to 

go on doing it because it would please him. Now there ain't a mite of use," 
he added, growing a little more heated and consequently losing a trifle 

of his platform manner and language,"in a firm like ours here peddling 

out codfish to every Tom, Dick and Harry that wants to lug one home for 
dinner. And no profit that amounts to anything, either . It's a pesky nuisance, and-" 
His feelings were running away with him and he pulled them up with a jerk, 
settling back upon the platform again with another little cough and a smile of 
resignation. 


“But there, there!" he said ."We hadn't ought to com 

plain, | suppose. And we don't. Your brother George says oblige the neighbors 

for the cap'n's sake, so we keep on obliging ' em. He's a very fine man, 

Mr. George Judson is. Wellmouth is proud of him ." 

It may have been an over-tender conscience working upon a sensitive imagination, 
but to Carey Judson it seemed as if the emphasis in Ben Early's concluding sentence 
was upon the last word in that sentence. He suspected that it might be intended 

as a dig in the ribs of a member of the Judson family of whom Wellmouth was 
anything but proud. He winced a little inwardly, but he showed no outward sign of 
the hurt. 


"George is the best there is," he declared ."You ought to be proud of him ." 
"Yes - yes, indeed, we are. Oh, by the way, where is he ? Has he gone home ?" 
"George ? No, he is in there in the private office. Cap'n Higgins is with him ." 
"Which Higgins ?" 

"Tobias." 

"Cap'n Tobe ? Sho! What does he want, | wonder ? 

Oh! | see. Probably come to talk a little more about that 

seven hundred dollars of his . Humph! | wonder that 

George bothers with him. It isn't any worse for him than 

it is for the rest. Oh, by the way, things are pretty 

well settled up for you by now, Carey, | presume likely. 

Eh ?" 

Carey did not answer. He was looking out of the window 

once more. Mr. Early tried again. 


"| say, George has got your affairs pretty well fixed up by this time, 
hasn't he ?" he repeated . 

Judson's long body shifted uneasily on the stool. 

"| guess so," he answered, curtly."Good night, Ben." 

The manager did not take the hint. He looked as if he 


were about to make another little speech. Just then, however, 

the knob of the outer door was jerked from his fingers and 

the door pushed violently open . A plump, red - faced little woman, 
her outward apparel seemingly all at loose ends and 

fluttering, bounced into the office, panting in her haste. 

"There!"she exclaimed, triumphantly,"you ain't all gone 

home, be you ? | was afraid you would be. | was up to Sophy Cahoon's 
and we got to talkin ' about this, that and t'other thing until | declare 
if | didn't forget all about the time! And | don't know's I'd wouldn't be 
forgettin' it yet if her settin ' - room clock hadn't banged out six right 'longside 
of my head. | jumped much as a foot right clear out of the chair | was 
settin ' in. ' My soul and body!’ says |. ' Don't tell me that's six o'clock 
already! | was on my way down to George Judson's store to pay my 
fish bill, got the money right in my hand to pay it with,’ | says,"and 
here I've set and set and now ‘twill be too late to catch 'em ' fore 

they close up. And | don't know when I'll get down to the village again. 
It's too bad!’ ' No, ' tain't too bad, neither, ' Sophy says ; ' it's 

all right. That clock's all of fifteen minutes fast and you can fetch 
there yet, if you hurry .' And if | ain't hurried! 

Don't say a word! Whew!" 

She paused to dab at her forehead with a crumpled hand kerchief. 
Her hat was askew already and the dabs pushed 

it still farther toward her left ear. Carey remembered and recognized 
her now. She was"one of those Blounts, "from the settlement in the 
woods beyond Wellmouth Neck and was married to Uriel Hope, a 
member of"that Hope tribe," long resident in the same locality. 

She and her husband were town"characters"-weak ones. 

Judson regarded her with mild interest and she regarded him with 
what appeared to be apprehension. 


"Well, Mrs. Hope," he asked,"what can we do for you ?" 

She was still breathing shortly and her little eyes were 

opening and shutting like those of a nodding automaton ina 
Christmas window . She must have heard Judson's ques 

tion, but she did not answer . Early spoke. 

"Come, Melie,"he snapped, impatiently,"what is it ? 

Want to pay your bill, you say ? All right, pay it at the desk . 

Mr. Judson'll take care of you." 

Mrs. Hope moved toward the desk, but she moved slowly 

and with evident reluctance . She paused and opened a 
reticule which looked as if it were made of oilcloth, extracting 
therefrom a dirty piece of paper - evidently the bill - and a very 
small packet of equally dirty bank notes, folded and refolded . 
She moved forward again until she stood before the opening 

in the grill. Carey Judson extended a hand toward that opening. 
"All right, Mrs. Hope,"he said."Give it to me. I'll take it." 


But the lady did not give it to him. Instead, clutching the notes 
and the bill in her hand, she turned her troubled countenance toward 
the manager. 


"Is- is it all right to pay it to - to him, Mr. Early ?"she asked, anxiously. 
"Why, of course it is. Come on, Amelia, come on! You're 

in a hurry and so are we." 

She did not"come on ." She glanced fearfully toward the 

man behind the grill and then at Early. 

"[- I'm payin’ it in money," she said ." 'Tain't no check, 

it's money." 


Early laughed, impatiently."We'd just as soon have your money 
as your check any day, Melie,"he declared ."Maybe 

a little sooner. It's all right, give it to Mr. Judson. He'll 

receipt your bill for you." 

Carey Judson smiled."You don't quite understand, Ben," 

he said."Pay Mr. Early if you had rather, Mrs. Hope. 

You had rather, hadn't you ?" 

Melie hesitated."I -I'd just as soon,"she faltered . 

Early looked puzzled.."What in the world- ?" he demanded . 
Judson was still smiling."Just sound business caution on her part," 
he observed."If you don't mind, Ben. Thanks." 


He slid from the stool and started over to the window . 

Early impatiently jerked the bank notes from the caller's 

clutching fingers, made change from the cash drawer, and 

hastily receipted the bill. Melie talked all the way from the desk to 
the door and, still talking, was pushed through 

that door by the manager. The latter turned and looked at the 
bookkeeper, who was gazing out of the window . 

"Pesky fool!"snorted Early. 

Judson turned."Yes?" he queried."What is it, Ben ?" 

Early stared."What's what?" he demanded...."Eh ? 

Why, good Lord! You didn't think | was talking to you, 

did you, Carey ?" 

"Weren't you ?" 

"No. Well, yes, | was. But | wasn't calling you a fool, 

‘ tain't likely. | was talking about that Melie Hope and her 
husband. There ought to be a law against half -wits like those 

two running loose and getting married. One ninny is bad enough, 
but when that one marries another as bad as she is, what have you got then ?" 
"More, in the natural course of events, | should say." 

"Eh ? What ? .. Oh, | see! Yes, yes. Well, that 

hasn't happened yet, thank goodness." 

He regarded his companion for a moment and then added : 

"Say, Carey, you aren't letting things like that bother you, 

are you ? That woman is just a fool-head, and everybody knows it. Don't 
pay any attention to her actions. She don't count. 


"All right, Ben ." 

"But | mean it. And don't you let what folks say trouble you, either. 
They'll talk some for a while, but they'll forget it. You've done all you 
could. You're going to pay as much on the dollar as any sensible person 


could expect you to do, yes, and more than the law would have made you. 
George has handled things mighty well for you, and don't you forget 

it." 

"Thanks. I'll try and remember, Ben ." 

"That's right. Let ' em talk . You stick to your new job 

here and forget what's past and gone. They'll forget, too, 

by and by. You aren't the only man that's failed in business, 

not by a good deal." 

"All right, Ben ." 

"Yes. You just go right along, just as if nothing had happened. Don't hide 
yourself nights and evenings and Sundays. Go out and meet folks and 
hold your head up. After all, you're George Judson's brother, you know, 
and that covers up a lot here in Wellmouth. Oh! and speaking 

of Sunday - that reminds me. Why don't you go to church to-morrow ? 
Our minister, Mr. Bagness, is the smartest preacher in Ostable County. 
You drop in to -morrow fore ' Twill do you good to hear him . And it won't 
do you any harm to be seen in church, either." 


Judson's hand moved toward his forelock . 

"He's going to preach about the prodigal son, | believe," 

he said."I noticed the title of his sermon on the church 

notice board ." 

"Is that so ? | hadn't heard . Well, that always makes a good sermon." 
"Yes. And my attendance would be apropos, | admit." 

"What ?" 

"Nothing. Thanks for the invitation, Ben. I'll think it over . Good night." 
"Better come, Carey. Well, good night." 

The door closed. Carey Judson, left alone once more in the outer 
office, stood gazing from the window, his hands in his pockets. One 
of the hands encountered a service-worn briar pipe. Absently he drew 
it forth and lifted it to his lips. Then, remembering the sign above the 
desk,"Positively No Smoking,"he sighed and returned the pipe to the 
pocket again. 


Seen through the not overclean windowpanes was the 
wharf end, with the little fore and aft schooner made fast to 
the rings in the stringpiece.. Beyond was the harbor, 
shining, a golden blue, in the sunshine of the late after 
noon. Scores of sea birds, gulls and terns and sand 

pipers, sailed and swooped, or fluttered and dipped, 

in their everlasting hunt for food. He regarded them with 

a sym pathetic, understanding interest. They, or their 
relatives and ancestors, were old friends of his . He alone, of the two 
thousand and odd citizens of Wellmouth township - a town 
ship including Wellmouth Center, East, South and West 
Wellmouth and Wellmouth Neck - could have tagged each 
species of sea fowl with its ornithological name, could 

have told where it nested in the nesting season, how 

many and what sort of eggs were likely to be found in the 
hit-or-miss nests in the sand, how the fledglings were fed 


by the parents, everything concerning the birds, big or little. 

He envied them out there in the sunshine. He would have changed 
places with any one of them. As a man he was a complete failure, 
but as a gull - well, he believed he might have been a pretty decent, 
perhaps even a successful, gull. 


He was brought back from the air to the hard pine floor of the office 
by a voice behind him. It was a hoarse, mascu 

line voice, and there was a distinct note of sarcasm in it. 

"Well,"it drawled,"hard at work, | see!" 

Judson turned. The man who had spoken was a thickset individual, 
with a long but rotund body, supported by a 

pair of short and substantial legs. The legs had a decided outward bow . 
The face above the body was broad and smooth-shaven and 
sunburned to a clear, fiery red. The nose 

was red and large and bulbous, and the eyes, small, blue and 
twinkling, were set under heavy reddish gray brows. The 

figure was dressed in a suit of blue cloth, the trousers and coat 
faded and wrinkled, but the waistcoat bright as new. Mr. 

Sherlock Holmes, noting the condition of the garments, would 

have drawn the inference that, whereas the coat and trousers 

were worn almost every day, the vest was donned only on 
important, dress-up occasions. Above the red face was a 

forehead, the full extent of which was not visible, as it was 

covered by a broad -brimmed, high -crowned, brown derby hat, 
canted well to port. In the starboard corner of the mouth 

was the stump of an extinguished cigar. 

Judson knew the man, of course. He was Captain Tobias 

Higgins, retired skipper and part owner of the whaling ship 
Ambergris. He had been in conference with George Judson in the 
latter's private office, a conference dealing, so Carey guessed, with 
the affairs of the late firm of Osborne and Judson. He stood there, 
his big feet well apart, chewing the stump of the cigar and eying the 
new bookkeeper with a look of ironic solemnity. Carey met the look 
with one of bland interrogation. 


"| beg your pardon ?" he said . 

Higgins grunted."You needn't," he observed."! for give ye ." 

"Much obliged. But you said something, didn't you ?" 

"Now you mention it, seems to me | did. | said you 'peared to be hard at work." 
"Did | ? I'm sorry to disappoint you." 

“Humph! | can stand up under the disappointment. You was pitching in about 
as hard as | expected." 

"Good! You give me courage to keep on ." 

Captain Tobias pushed the brown derby backward until it hung at the last 
possible angle of safety. He rubbed his left eyebrow . 

“Humph!"he grunted again."Well, Carey, | don't know 

as | ought to mention it, but after all this good sensible 

talk of ours so fur, do you cal'late could come down to 

somethin ' light and frivolous like business ? | had a notion 


of payin' my bill. Pheebe, my wife, seems to think | owe this consarn 

of your brother's a little somethin’ . It can wait 

a spell longer, though, if it's necessary. | hate to take you away from what 
you was doin’. | spoke twice afore you heard me, so | judge ' twas interestin '." 
you." 

"It was. | was looking at the gulls. Did you ever think you would like 

to be a gull, Cap'n ?" 

Captain Higgins stared."Agull ?" he repeated."What in thunder would 

| want to be a gull for ?". 

"| don't know. So far as that goes, why should any one want to be 
anything ? And what difference would it make 

if he did ? However .. now about that bill of yours?" 

He walked behind the tall desk and opened one of the 

books upon it."According to the records," he said,"you owe 

this corporation seven dollars and eighteen cents. As they aren't my 
figures, but those of the fellow who had this job 

before me, | shouldn't wonder if they were correct. What do you say, 
Cap'n Higgins ?" 

Apparently the captain did not think it worth while to 

say anything at the moment. Puffing a little with the exer 

tion, he pulled a fat black wallet from the inside pocket of the blue 

coat, loosed the strap which bound it together, and from the midst of 

a mass of papers selected one. Then, from another compartment he took 
a small roll of bills secured by a rubber band. He glanced at the paper in his 
hand. 


"Seven eighteen is the figger,"he announced. "And seven eighteen she is." 
He rolled to the desk beside Judson and, thrusting a bulky 

thumb into his mouth for moistening purposes, counted off 

one five - dollar bill and three ones. 

"There you be," he said, pushing them across the desk. 

Judson took the money and, unlocking the cash drawer, 

counted out a sum in silver and copper. 

"And there you are," he added."Count it, please." 

Higgins grunted again ."I was cal'latin ' to count it,"he retorted. 

"I most generally do count what's comin' to me. It pays to be careful 
in this world ." 

"So they say. You aren't as careful as some people, 

though. Amelia Hope was in here just now to pay her bill and she is more 
careful than you are ." 

"Eh ? Who ? ' Melia Hope ? Melie G., you mean ? There 

ain't enough in her head to make a meal's vittles for a hen . 

What do you mean by her bein ' careful ?" 

"She wouldn't pay her money to me. She insisted on 

paying it to Ben. She doesn't take any chances, you see . 

Don't you think you are rather reckless ?" 

Captain Tobias glanced quickly at the speaker."That de pends on how 
you look at it," he announced, with a grimly appreciative grin. 

"I'll chance seven dollars' worth. Any how, you hadn't ought to expect 
me to be as smart as Melie G." 


He paused again, glanced shrewdly at the face of his 

companion, and added, in a tone a little less gruff :"How are 

you gettin’ on in your new berth, Carey ? Kind of a rough passage 

‘long at first, is it ?" 

Carey smiled."| suppose | am doing as well as might be expected," 

he announced."That depends-"Depends on who is doin' the expectin ', eh ?" 
"That's it exactly." 

"Um -hum . Well, stick to the wheel. George seems to cal'late you'll 

make your ratin ' all right." 

"George is optimistic ." 

"He's what ? ... Well, never mind, never mind. | 

might not know any better when you got through tellin ' 

me, | ain't ever been to college. But let me give you this one p’int. 

It ain't my business to set your course for you, boy, 

but if | was you I'd quit lettin ' the Melie G.'s and the rest 

of 'em make me sore. Forget 'em. See ? ... Well, why don't you answer 

me ? What are you starin ' at ? Nothin’ the matter with my face, is there ?" 


Judson shook his head. 

"No,"he answered."No, your face is perfect." 

“Humph! It is, eh ? | want to know! Then what are 

you owlin' at it that way for ? You make me nervous." 

"| was looking at your cigar." 

"My cigar!" The captain took the cigar stump from between his lips . 
"What ails that cigar ?" he demanded."It's a good one. | paid ten cents for it." 
"| Know . But it makes me envious, that's all. They won't 

let me smoke in here." 

He pointed to the"No Smoking"placard. Higgins looked 

at the sign and snorted disgustedly. 

"That's Ben Early's doin's," he sneered."He's too good to live, that feller. 
Don't you pay too much attention to him, 

neither. | don't. ... And now what are you laughin’ at?" 

"| wasn't laughing. | was just thinking." 

"Thinkin'! You've always been thinkin ' ever since | knew 

you . If you'd done less thinkin' and more doin' you'd have 

been better off. What are you thinkin' about this time ?" 

"| was thinking that you and Ben seem to agree ." 

"We do, eh ? Then it is the first time. What are him and | agreed about?" 
"Why, his advice seems to be the same as yours. He 

says not to trouble myself about what people say - or think. 

He tells me to forget, just as you do." 

Captain Tobias' red face grew redder. The statement seemed to 
irritate him. 

"Is that so!" he sputtered."Well, it's easy enough for 

him to forget. What's he got to remember ? Nothin '. He 

ain't seen the money that he'd saved up and cal'lated to put 

by safe for a rainy day go plumb to blazes. He ain't seen it stole and 
carted off by a damned swab that- Humph! 

Well, I'm talkin’ too much, | guess. Good night . 


He turned to go, but paused at the threshold . 

"I'm sorry | let off steam like that, Carey,"he grumbled . 

“What | meant to do was just give you a little mite of a 

Straight tip, that's all. This ain't liable to be a real happy v'yage you've 
got ahead of you for the next six months. 

No, and accordin ' to my notion it hadn't ought to be. When a feller 

ships as mate it's his job to see that the skipper don't run the ship on 

the rocks. It ain't enough to just stand by and - and look at the - at the- " 
"At the gulls ?" 

"Why, yes," his indignation rising again."That's just it, if you want to 

put it so. My tip to you, now that you've come back to Wellmouth here, 

is to forget what's gone and past and do your level best to make good. 
George has done all he can to help you. He's stood by you better than a 
whole lot of brothers would do, | can tell you that. Seems to me it's up 

to you to buckle right down to hard work. | don't suppose you like keepin’ 
books in a fish store. Seems like consider'ble of a comedown, | don't doubt, 
but-" 


Judson stirred uneasily and lifted his hand. 

"Never mind that, Cap'n,"he interrupted. 

"Eh ? Well, it's so, ain't it ? | was a good friend of your father's ; and I'm 
one of the ones that lost money by that thievin ' partner of yours. Yes," 
in a still louder tone, "and by your carelessness in lettin ' him steal it . 
So I've got the right to talk, ain't 1?" 

"No doubt of it. Every right." 

"Seems so to me. Well, then! Your job is to work hard, 

whether you like it or not. Keep your mind on the books 

and not out of the window and don't make any more mis takes or let 
anybody else make ‘em. There! I've got that off my chest. Good night." 
"Just a minute, Cap'n Higgins. Speaking of mistakes. 

Did you count that change | just gave you ?" 

"Course | did . | make it a p'int to count money - yes, 

and look after it, too. Always did - whether 'twas mine or my owner's," 
significantly. "Why?" 

"Ninety -two cents, wasn't there ?" 

"That's it. Ninety -two is right." 

"No, ninety -two is wrong. Eighty -two is right. You 

owe Judson and Company a dime." 

Tobias Higgins hastily did a sum in mental arithmetic. 

The result seemed to embarrass him. He muttered something 

and reached into his trousers pocket for the superfluous ten 

cent piece. 

"There!" he exclaimed, returning to slap the coin upon the desk. 

"Now we're square, ain't we?" 

"Now we're square." 

"Humph!"suspiciously."That was a fool trick, | must 

say . How did you come to find out you'd given me ten cents too much ?" 
"Oh, | Knew it when | gave it to you ." 

"You did! Then what did you give it to me for ?" 

"Well, to tell you the truth, | expected you to find out the mistake 


yourself. | judged you would expect me to make mistakes and | hated to 
disappoint you. | aim to please, you know ." 


Captain Tobias was, for the moment, speechless, an un usual condition for 
him. He choked, scowled and then shook his head. 

"By the everlastin '!" he growled.."I| don't believe you've changed a mite, 
in spite of everything. You're just as big ama crazy-head as you ever was. 
Well, I'll be darned!" 


He departed, slamming the door behind him . Carey Jud 

son smiled, then sighed, swung off the stool and, walking 

over to the window, relapsed into dreamy contemplation of his friends, 

the gulls. 

A few minutes later George Judson came out of the private 

office. He was, in every respect, a marked contrast to his 

older brother . The latter was tall and thin. George was of middle height and 
thickset. Carey was light-haired, George was dark. George was careful and 
neat as to dress, Carey was indifferent to what he wore or how he wore it. 
George was, and looked like, a successful, practical 

man of business. Only about the eyes and when they smiled could one 
notice a resemblance. But between them was a deep and sincere affection. 


When George spoke, his tone was brisk and authoritative, 
another point in which he differed from his brother. 

"All right, Carey,"he said, cheerfully."We can call it a 

day, | guess. Lock up." 

Carey turned from the window, took the books from the desk, placed 
them in the safe, swung the heavy door shut 

and whirled the dial of the combination lock . 

"Come on,"urged the head of the firm of J. C. Judson & 
Co."We'll be late for supper, I'm afraid, and Cora won't 

like that a bit, especially as Aunt Susan is there, you know ." 
Carey looked at him. 

"Oh, she came, did she ?"he said . 

"Yes. Came on the afternoon train. The train was late, 

nearly half an hour, and she sputtered about that, just as 

she did when she was here last. That was years ago 

and she hasn't changed a bit. She asked about you, of course. 
She'll be glad to see you." 


Carey Judson did not answer. He did not deny his brother's assertion, 
but he doubted it, at least in the meaning in which it was uttered. 

If Aunt Susan Dain would really be glad to see him it would be only 
because she could then have the opportunity of letting him know what 
she thought of him. 


He took his smart straw hat - relic of last year's fancied prosperity - 
from the hook in the closet and, in company with his brother, went out 
to face again the ordeal which he dreaded, that of walking through 
Wellmouth streets under the eyes of the Wellmouth citizens whom 


his incompetency and criminal carelessness had defrauded. 


Less Than Kin, 
by Charles Dobie 


Chapter One 


THE house sat back well from the lake : a very 

square, solid white house with a deep veranda 

running around three of its sides. Behind was a double 
row of smooth -trunked fig trees stooped with age . 
These fig trees were Adrienne's first memory. It was 
here in the hot midsummer afternoons that she had had 
her first moments of perception . Lying on her back she 
had gazed up into their cool green depths and become 
aware of blue-black fruit set cunningly upon the sleek 
limbs. At intervals an over- ripe fig fell to the ground. 
Immediately a horde of chickens fought for this dis 
card of nature and devoured it . At other times an ad 
venturous turkey, slinking through the shade, would lift 
its head and peck loose a low-hanging fruit, or, 

running forward, take a flying leap at one just beyond 
reach and swallow it with a look of infinite sad 

ness. ... Sometimes Adrienne liked the chickens best 
and sometimes the turkeys. She liked the cheerful noises 
the chickens made ; but when the turkeys called 
mournfully across the tawny midsummer fields to one 
another she felt strange and near to whimpering. 
Sometimes she did whimper and then she was sure 

to see the tall slenderness of Mammy parting the gloom . 
Mammy was something like a turkey, slow moving and 
graceful, yet swift ; and bronze, too, as a turkey was, 
but without the iridescences. 

There was a cool competence in the touch of Mammy's 
wrinkled brown hand which could still any unrest 

or fright. . Adrienne used to marvel at Mammy's length 
of finger and the spotless white of the kerchief 

folded austerely across the narrow chest. But the 
greatest wonder of all were the gold hoop earrings that 
glinted whenever the sun touched them and the moss 
agate brooch encased in a thick rim of gold which 

held the linen kerchief in place. 

These, then, were the things that first flashed across 
Adrienne's consciousness : fig trees ; over-ripe fruit fall 
ing plummet- wise; chickens ; bronzed turkeys ; the brown 
slenderness of Mammy; white kerchiefs ; golden 
ear-hoops ; a moss -agate brooch. Not in such precise 
sequence, but merged, blurred, softly fused like a faint 


pastel. 


Mammy was not her mother, of course. This she 

knew from the first. And yet no word had passed be 
tween them . But did a child have a mother ? That 

was open to speculation. Calves had mothers, and kit 
tens had mothers, and freshly hatched chicks had 
mothers. But a child! Adrienne wondered. Fathers 

she knew nothing of. It was a term that had never 
reached her. No one spoke of the new calf's father, 

or even of the kittens’, or the freshly hatched chicks’. 
Sometimes she pondered what made Mammy's hands 

so brown and hers so white. But in the end she al 

ways remembered the one cream - colored turkey in 

the Alock and she held her peace. She was like a cream 
colored turkey. And since she knew but one cream 
colored turkey she had a faint sense that there was but 
one cream - colored child in the whole wide world, which 
meant in the cool shade of the fig grove. 

Men she knew only vaguely : thick, ponderous, 

bearded animals that dug in the garden, and drove up 
the cattle with terrifying shouts. Strange creatures, 

truly, neither brown nor cream colored but a snarling red. 
They smelt sour, too, and they made clumping noises 
when they walked along the deep veranda that 

ran around three sides of the solid white house. .. 

This solid white house : you are not to suppose that 
Adrienne lived there. Nor Mammy either. Nobody 

lived in it. And yet it was filled with beds to sleep in 

and chairs to sit upon and tables to eat off. It had 

dishes, even. Such dishes! Pink and green with curi 

ous figures on them. Chinese, Mammy called them. 
Adrienne liked the sound of that name but it 

conveyed nothing. And on the walls were grave 
gentlemen and ladies, curiously pressed into things 
called frames, who never moved and yet were 

always smiling. These mo tionless ladies and 

gentlemen were the cause of Ad rienne's first 
disillusionment. Obviously there were other cream - 
colored human beings in the world. Rigid and fixed, 

but still cream colored. Mammy said they were not 
people at all, only pictures. But, to Adrienne, 

this sounded like quibbling. If they were not people, 

why did they smile ?.. . But, again she was puzzled : 
Why were there no brown- faced figures, like Mammy, 
pressed into frames ? ... One day, Mammy told her a story. 
Summer had gone and they no longer spent hot silent afternoons 
under the fig trees watching the ripe fruit fall. Instead they 
crouched by a fire until their cheeks ached with 

the glow of it. This, Mammy said, was a fairy story and there 


were enchanted people in it. Enchanted! She 

liked that word from the first, just as she had liked the 
name Chinese, without understanding it. But it 

sounded for all the world like the sunlight that came 
filtering through the fig trees in the late afternoon to 
touch Mammy's golden ear-hoops. There was an en 
chanted castle in the story, a silent place, and enchanted 
people strewn over the length and breadth of it. Now, 
these enchanted people were all motionless ; for years, 
and years, and years they had never moved. Until sud 
denly one day something - Adrienne was not sure just 
what happened and then these motionless people be 
gan to move about and sing and laugh and play just as if 
they had been at these happy pursuits all their lives. ... 
Now, she knew what was the matter with 

those flat, compressed people in their frames. They were 
enchanted. But one day, when you least expected 

it, they would suddenly begin to move about and lie in 
the beds and sit on the chairs and eat off the tables 

and feast out of the pink and green dishes with the 
curious figures on them. 


Mammy and Adrienne lived in a low, whitewashed 

house a little to one side of the big one and nearer the 

lake. But, at the beginning, Adrienne never went near 

the lake shore because Mammy warned her against it : 

a great angry thing it was, to hear Mammy tell of it, 

that devoured children .. Devoured was a word with 

an ugly sound and it did not matter what it meant for 

it was sure to be something dreadful. There were days when the 
lake was lovely and blue like a quiet child but again it would ruffle 
grayly and make terrifying noises. Mammy was right : the gloomy peace 
of the fig grove was much safer. 


When the first rains came in October the grove was 

filled with the thick, musty smell of damp fig leaves. 

Only, that does not describe it, because the smell of fig leaves moist 

or dry is indescribable since they smell like nothing so much as themselves. 
But it was a smell never to be forgotten and in her whole life Adrienne 
never did forget the curious pungence that the rain coaxed from the fig leaves. 
October also turned the grapes to sugar in the 

arbor near the great house. White and purple clusters of them, hanging 
down like clouded crystal balls. A little later the grape leaves flamed under 
the magic of the first frosts and they fell to the ground until the wind from 
the lake sent them dancing one could only 

guess where. And the sunburnt hills became faintly 

green and the lush California winter began. There fol 

lowed gray, wind-swept days, and nights with storms 

beating in from the lake. But there was sunshine, too, 

at intervals. Not the thick, heady sunshine of mid summer but sunshine 


distilled to a sparkling amber, sunshine that it was pleasant to sit in. 
Now the fig grove was deserted and the turkeys no longer ran under it, 
making flying leaps at darkening fruit. 


But inside the low, whitewashed house Mammy sat by the fire telling tales . 
Tales : Mammy knew hundreds of them. Sometimes they were of very pleasant 
people, beautiful, cream-colored people, who came so close to you that you 
could hear the rustle of their silk gowns and smell perfume 

as they passed. Ladies and gentlemen, Mammy called 

them. What gay lives they led, feasting, singing, dancing! Adrienne 

had never done any of these things but 

she knew at once what Mammy meant. She knew, because, somehow, 
somewhere she had been close to such 

things. When Mammy told these tales her voice was 

soft and the caress of her fingers was soft and the 

light in her eyes was soft, too. ... Then there were the fairy tales, 

like the very first one Mammy had told 

at the close of summer, all about enchanted people and goblins and 

dark forests and lost children ; and princes and princesses who lived 

happily ever after. When Mammy told these her voice was both soft and harsh ; 
soft when she spoke of enchanted folk and lost children 

and princes and princesses ; and harsh when she spoke of goblins and dark forests. 
You should have seen the light in her eyes when she mentioned goblins and dark 
forests. It made funny cold shivers come over 

you... And last of all were the tales that Adrienne 

feared . She always knew when to expect them. At night, after a solemn, 
mournful day, when the wind 

had torn the Spanish moss from the gaunt trees and the rain had washed 
angrily against the panes. On such 

days Mammy would croon fiercely over her tasks - a 

monotonous, haunting tune that beat steadily like the drip of moisture 

from the eaves. And she would laugh darkly to herself and moan. Then, 

after supper was cleared away, crouching on her withered haunches be- 

fore the fire so that its red light dyed her in its blood, 

she would half recite, half chant weird happenings. Of 

people bronze like turkeys she chanted, and people purple- black like 

the figs that fell to the ground in mid summer. Of strange things called 

idols that raised hideous faces in the moonlight and devoured chil- 

dren . Of great green forests that had no open spaces through which 

the sun could filter. Of curious birds that flew from limb to limb, scarlet 

and gold and silver. 


And of animals swinging from great trees by their tails. ... 
There was fire and blood in these stories. 

And when they were finished Mammy lay outstretched 

upon the floor and a white foam was on her lips. And Adrienne 
sat still, scarcely breathing. She did not feel 

close to any of these things. But she was frightened, 

much too frightened even to weep. 

April and buttercups knee- deep wherever there is a 


mire. And with them an extraordinary event. Mammy 

and Adrienne are to take an excursion - the very first 

in Adrienne's whole life. They are to cross the lake, 

this very lake that devours children, mind you, ina 

boat that looks ever so much like a walnut shell, only 

larger. But, it seems, according to Mammy, that the lake is gentle 
in April and Adrienne is growing up. 

Five years old, fancy! And the lake's passion is for wee things, 
unless it becomes very angry indeed... . Such 

washing of faces and hands and behind neck and ears ; 

and such a starched petticoat with frills that fairly stick out on 
all sides! Even Mammy is very grand 

with a wide-brimmed black straw hat that droops a 

trifle. One of the snarling red creatures is to leave his spading fora 
day and row them to the other shore; 

which red creature it has not yet been decided. 

It proves to be Joe, more snarling red and sour 

smelling than all the rest, but strong of wrist. Crouched 

in the sheltering crook of Mammy's arms, Adrienne 

watches the oars dip into the water and rise again, 

dripping. There is an obvious connection between this 
process and the slow motion of the boat but Adrienne 

cannot quite codrdinate cause and effect. It is puzzling, 

as puzzling as whether children have mothers. Joe's 

shirt is unbuttoned, exposing a great, hairy chest. Yes, 

it is just as she fancied : men are animals! ... The 

sun iS warm and caressing and Adrienne begins to 

nod... . Suddenly there is a bump ... a scraping 

sound. Mammy cries out : "Wake up, Adrienne! ... 

We're at Denton's." 

* 

Mrs. Denton came down a path to welcome them, 

followed by a running child. She said to Mammy: 

"So you've come at last! .. . And so this is the little girl!" 
They scrambled out of the boat and Adrienne hung back, 
"She's shy," explained Mammy. "You're the first woman she's 
seen - except me." 

Mrs. Denton laughed shrilly. Her voice was not 

soft and pleasant like Mammy's. 

"Imagine that! ... What's her name? ... Ad rienne! ... Sort of 
outlandish ain't it ? ... Well, Adrienne, I'm Mrs. Denton and this is Stanley." 


Adrienne was interested in Stanley. She had never seen anything so 

curious. Mammy guessed her confusion ."That's a little boy," she explained. 
"Boy!" Adrienne echoed, unenlightened. 

"Imagine that, now, she don't know what a boy is!" 

exclaimed Mrs. Denton. 

"Yes, a little boy," Mammy crooned . "Some day he'll grow up and be a man ." 
"Like Joe!"flashed through Adrienne's mind. 

She didn't believe it. Not grow up to be an animal 


with a hairy chest! .. . It was too outrageous. 

"That's innocence for you!" cried Mrs. Denton. 

"Well, she'll learn soon enough!" 

"Learn what?"thought Adrienne. Something hor 

rid she was sure or Mrs. Denton would not have said 

it so unpleasantly. She didn't like Mrs. Denton. 

The path was a very long one and it led to a house finally, set between 
two huge palm trees. Not a painted house but a house all drab and 
weatherbeaten like the pig - sties at home. 


There was litter all over the front yard instead of 

a garden and a hole full of rusty tin cans and filthy 

rubbish, in which bedraggled chickens scratched. "Come inside while 
| get dinner,"said Mrs. Denton to Mammy. "The kids can play ." 
The two went inside leaving Adrienne speechless and terrified... . 
But the boy was not at a loss for words. 

"My name's Stanley,"he announced grandly . 

"What's yours ?" 

"Adrienne," she fairly whispered. 

"Adrienne what else ?" 

"Just Adrienne." 
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"That's silly," said Stanley. "Everybody has two names. Your own and 

the name you get from your father. What's your father's name?" 

Adrienne became cautious. She was sure she had no 

father but she did not feel called upon to admit it. So she fell back on 

silence as her defense. 

Stanley went on : "My father's name is Denton. His 

other name is Jim. He takes people out fishing. You should see the 

worms he digs. Pails of them . Do you want to go see the borax lake?" 
Adrienne nodded. She was glad something divert ing was to happen. 

They walked to the back of the house, past tumbling barrack - like buildings 
and sagging barns. The litter and filth grew . They skirted a moist 

meadow and came finally to a spread of water at the 

foot of a sheer, dark cliff that rose up before them in frowning grandeur. 

Having just crossed a lake of fair proportions Adrienne could not find anything of re- 
mark in a shallow pond. Stanley sensed her disap pointment. 

"This ain't nothing, now!" he said . "But you should see it in August when it's all 
dried up. It's all white and shiny. And cracked, too, like an old man's face. 

You can walk on it then and it crunches." 

But Adrienne remained politely incredulous, staring up at the gigantic cliff that 
seemed to meet the sky half way. 


"You didn't tell me your father's name, yet,"Stan 

ley shot out at her in sudden malevolence. Adrienne 
set her lips firmly and cautiously against incrimination. 
"Maybe he's dead," ventured Stanley. 

"Yes,"assented Adrienne quickly,"he's dead." 
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"Then what about your mother ?" 

Adrienne reflected . This was a fresh complication. 

"She's not dead, too, is she ?" 

Adrienne considered carefully. It didn't sound rea sonable that her 
mother should be dead, too, so she said :"Oh, no, she's not dead." 
"Where is she, then ? ... That nigger ain't your mother, is she ?" 
"You - you mean, Mammy?" 

"I mean that nigger that brought you over." 

Adrienne felt her heart stand still . A nigger! What 

could he mean ? Nothing nice, she was sure of that. 

Nice words never had a mean sound and this new word 

did sound mean, meaner than any she had ever heard. 

Stanley was throwing pebbles into the borax lake. 

"She's a nigger, all right enough. .. Everybody who 

is black is a nigger. | Know because my father told 

me." 

Adrienne wanted to cry . "She's not black!"she shot out passionately. 
"She's brown - brown like a turkey!" 

"It's all the same,"returned Stanley judiciously. 

"Anybody that ain't white is a nigger." 

His finality silenced her ; she drew away crushed . 

"Let's play!" cried Stanley with irrelevant enthusiasm . 

Adrienne shook her head. 

"Why not ?" 

"Because | don't like you." 

He answered by knocking her down. She got up with great dignity 
and walked back toward the house, smoothing out the ruffles in her 
starched skirt. He followed after, crestfallen. She wasn't really angry, 
now. Perhaps because she had a vague sense of triumph. 


As they came in sight of the out-buildings, again, 

he sidled up to her. "Are you going to tell ?" he asked 
plaintively. 

"Tell what?" 

"That | knocked you down .' 

She eyed him scornfully. "No!" she snapped back . 

He flashed her a look of relief and admiration . 

"Most girls would ." 

Her answer was a sniff. 

"Are you still mad at me?" 

"Yes." She stamped her foot. "Mammy isn't 

a nigger!" 

"I'll take it back if you want me to ." 

She didn't know just what he meant but it sounded 
generous. 

At that moment the voice of Mrs. Denton reached 

them. 

"Come - dinner's ready!" cried Stanley, putting out his hand. 
She slipped her hand in his and together they raced back to the house. 
Mr. Denton - Jim Denton - was out with a fishing 


party and Mammy and Adrienne had to leave without 

seeing him. But, somehow, Adrienne remained indif 

ferent to this fact. She had a very definite idea of Jim 

Denton : he would be like all men - red, hairy and sour 

smelling. Besides she was too overwhelmed by Stan 

ley's revelations to be diverted by anything further. A 

nigger! The word hummed in her ears all day. After 

dinner Stanley insisted on"taking it back,"but curi 

ously Adrienne knew that it was all an empty gesture. 

She had a sick feeling that Stanley was right: Mammy 

was a nigger! That's why none of her kind ever had 

been pressed into gilt frames and hung on the walls of the great 
house. And that was why Mammy upon occa sion told terrifying 
stories about fig -black people, until she lay in a stupor, with a white 
foam on her lips. 


They left at four o'clock . A delicate haze made the opposite shore 
seem remote and fantastic. Adrienne was sleepy and tired, yet she 
sat bolt upright, trying to keep awake by watching the oars dip and 
rise, dip and rise, again . 

Finally Mammy said : 

"What's the matter, honey ? ... Don't you want 

to come to Mammy ?"She stretched out her brown 

hands, but Adrienne held back . Should she tell Mammy 

what Stanley had said ? No, perhaps Mammy didn't 

know, herself. Could one be a nigger and not know 

it ? ... Did cows know they were cows ? And tur 

keys that they werc turkeys ? And chickens that they 

were chickens ? .. . She doubted it... . She knew 

that she was a little girl, because Mammy had told 

her. ... But what if she weren't ? .. What if she 

were something with a horrid name ? Not a nigger, of course, she 
definitely knew she couldn't be that. But 

something equally evil sounding. . . Did God know 

that Mammy was a nigger ? She hoped not. Mammy 

had described God to her once : a terrifying person who 

was always hovering about. Everywhere, God was 

everywhere! And he knew everything! It came to her with crushing 
force - he knew everything! Then, he did know about Mammy! ... 

To have God know, a person who was so fussy and particular! It seemed 
hopeless. The tears began to gather in Adrienne's eyes. 

They rolled down her cheeks and splashed upon the ruffles of her skirt. 
"Tired, honey ? ... Come to your Mammy!" 

Great sobs shook her. She held back no longer. It didn't matter what 
Mammy was ; it didn't matter whether God disapproved or not. She sank 
into the lean, soothing arms, with a catch of breath. 

When she woke up, she was in her tiny bed and the 

sun was pouring in the room. 


Suddenly, by reason of that April-day excursion 


Adrienne's world had been enlarged. First there had 

been the fig grove ; then, the little whitewashed cottage 

in which Mammy and she lived, then, the great house, 

then the lake, and finally Denton's. Denton's added 

such a lot, with its jig-saw house and the outbuild ings, and the borax 
lake, and the frowning cliff shooting straight up into the sky. 

And supplementing all this Mammy told stories of 

its past. It seemed that its glories had not always been so faded. 
Once a Mr. Fieldbusch, a German, had 

owned it. German - this was a new word. Adrienne 

was neither attracted nor repelled by it. At least, she felt that from 
its sound it was nothing disgraceful. 

Well, this German had made beer, a bitter drink which 

little girls knew nothing about, and he was very rich . 

So he had built that cunning little house with its peaks 

and narrow porches for a summer home. Every year the family came up 
from the city and there were the 

gayest of times. But the house grew too small for all 

the guests and so Mr. Fieldbusch began to build guest houses, row 
upon row of them, two stories high, not beautiful but comfortable, no end 
comfortable. And what times everybody had! Until Mr. Fieldbusch lost 
his money to a dishonest partner and then nobody came 

except old Mr. Fieldbusch himself. And one day even he stayed away, 
because some one else took the property. 


Adrienne couldn't quite understand why all the good 

times should have stopped just because Mr. Fieldbusch had no more 

money. Wasn't the tiny little house there, 

and the outbuildings, row upon row, with plenty of beds for everybody? 
Mammy explained that guests 

had to eat ; and how could Mr. Fieldbusch buy food for his friends if he had 
no money ? Well, what was the 

matter with the guests bringing their own food ? 

asked Adrienne. At this Mammy began to chuckle 

hoarsely, and she kept it up all day. 

The place had been empty for years, falling to rack and ruin, until one day 
Denton had descended upon 

it. It was reported that he paid a ridiculous rent to somebody for the privilege 
of living in the tiny cot tage, but Mammy didn't believe it. Just no- account 
white trash, was the way Mammy characterized the Denton clan. Adrienne's 
heart leapt with pleasure. 


That evened Mammy's score somehow : to be no 

account white trash must be as bad, if not worse, than being a nigger. 
Adrienne felt this by the disdainful 

curve to Mammy's lips when she let the words slip be tween her teeth . 
But when Mammy admitted that she never had known Mr. Fieldbusch, 
nor seen the jig-sawed cottage 

in its heyday, nor looked upon any of the gay com 

pany that had assembled there, Adrienne was puzzled. 


"Why, | haven't lived on this lake all my life, honey," 

Mammy explained. 

But she didn't say where she had lived and Adrienne 

was afraid to ask. She was afraid that it might hark 

back to that mysterious great green forest that Mammy told such terrifying 
things about - that forest through which the sun could never filter, filled 
with curious birds, scarlet and gold and silver, that flew from limb 

to limb. And animals with great tails swinging from trees. 


The world was greater than Adrienne ever had im 

agined. It extended even beyond Denton's! Really extended beyond it. 

For, in spite of the strange places that Mammy had told about, Adrienne 

had never believed in them. And, now, there was a chance that they 

really were true. Mr. Fieldbusch came up every year from the city. The city! ... 
What sort of a place was that ? 

Mammy answered without hesitation. It was a 

grand place with street after street and thousands of 

people in it. And what was a street ? Mammy ex plained. Very grand - 

was it very grand ? .. Then, why did Mr. Fieldbusch ever leave it ? 

Mammy only laughed. It was plain she couldn't answer that question. 

And for the first time Adrienne began to doubt Mammy's complete infallibility. 


So many new things happened in Adrienne's fifth 

year. Or was it just that she was noticing ? In August a man appeared one day 
upon the scene. At first Adrienne refused to credit her senses. A man neither 
snarling red nor hairy chested nor sour smelling. A 

funny -looking man with a bit of hair on his upper lip called a mustache, 

who began by talking very pertly to Mammy and ended by being very 
respectful. This man came as a representative of the school district to in 
quire when Adrienne was to start to school. 


"To school ?". Mammy's haughtiness was magnificent. Even Adrienne 
realized that. 

Yes, didn't Mammy know that there was a law com pelling every one to 
have an education ? Mammy unbent : education, that was different. 

A child could be taught at home, could it not ? 

Ah, then, the little girl was to have a governess! 

Very good. But he would like to know how soon it 

was all to be started ; and the young woman's name 

if possible. . . He took out a pencil and a book 

ready to write it all down. 

Mammy wasted no words. If there was any teach ing to be done she would 
do it herself. And then she 

quite took the man's breath away with all the things 

she knew. French for one thing, and history, and some Latin, and 

But did she know the three R's ? It appeared she did. At least she 
convinced the man. All she needed, 

Mammy declared, was a list of books that they used 

in the school : she would do the rest. The man scribbled 

on one of the sheets of his notebook, tore out the leaf, 


and left it with Mammy. 

When he had gone Mammy turned to Adrienne and 

said : "He just thought | was a no-account nigger who didn't know my 
ABC's... Well, I'd like to see 

any country school ma'm get the best o' me. ... | 

didn't work in a convent in New Orleans for nuthin'." 

Nigger! That was the first time Mammy had used 

that word. He just thought | was a no - account nigger. 

Mammy sounded pretty confident about it ; sounded as 

if she wasn't what people took her for, after all. Per haps she had been 
fooling everybody. Adrienne hoped 

so. She just wanted the satisfaction of proving to 

Stanley Denton that Mammy was a very grand person . 

A convent in New Orleans! What a fascinating sound 

that had! ... 

Two weeks later a parcel of books arrived. 

"On Monday we'll begin school!" declared Mammy. 

Adrienne was thrilled. 


The musty shade of the fig grove again. But not a 

place for dreaming, now, but a place of activity . 

Books, pencils, a slate - in short, school. Adrienne 

liked some of it and some of it irked her. "If you 

had two apples and | gave you four more how many-" 

No, she didn't like that sort of lesson! And she 

couldn't see that it mattered. She'd have enough 

apples -of that she was certain ; the precise num ber seemed 

unimportant. But-"See the apple. The apple hangs on the tree . 

The apple is red ." That was something like. That brought visions of a beau- 
tiful red apple before you. Why you could almost smell it! No bother about 
how many apples were on the tree - one or twenty - the redness and the fra 
grance were all there. There was no redness nor fra 

grance in, "If you had two apples and | gave you four 

more" -no redness nor fragrance, only numbers. She would have six apples 
under this arrangement, Mammy explained. But who cared for six apples 
without color or smell... . Later on Mammy robbed her even of the colorless 
apples in this exercise. It merely became 

"How many are two and four ?" As dry and dismal and unimportant as that!... 
But the other sort of learning - that grew better and better : 


"The apples are ripe in the orchard, the work of the reaper is done."Words that sang. 
Poetry, Mammy called it. It was beautiful to read, but you 

could sing it, too. Not under the fig grove at lesson time but later on when you 

were alone, perhaps sit 

ting on the sand within stone's throw of the ever -lap 

ping lake, out of sight and earshot of everybody. Or at twilight when the gnats 
began to fly. 


"The apples are ripe in the orchard, the work of the reaper is done." 
You could put your doll to sleep with that! 


Mammy sang sometimes, when the mood was on. 

In a voice a little quavering, but rich with a strange 

sad tenderness, "Ole Black Joe," "Lay Down the Shovel and the Hoe,," 
“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny." But often she was gay and waggish : 
"Shoo Fly, Don't Bother Me!" 

"Tassels on My Boots," 

"Champagne Charlie," 

"Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines!" 

Adrienne listened. And in secret, she tried them 

herself. She learned every word of "Tassels on My Boots" as a Surprise for 
Mammy. Then, one night, after supper she sang it. 


"Why, honey -child, | do believe you're going to be a singer!" 

Mammy cried out in her first delight. 

But it appeared one did not just sing that kind of a song. One sang and 

danced it .Mammy explained where she had first heard it. At the Tivoli 

Opera House in San Francisco. A gay lady, Emilie Melville, 

had sung it . In tights, with bright red tassels on her high-laced boots. 

"Tassels on my boots, tassels on my boots!" 

Walking back and forth as you sang it with little mincing steps and your 

skirt held high to disclose the imaginary tassels dangling from the imaginary boots. 
And ending with a little whirl about on your toes and 

a smile. It was capital! Even Mammy, old as she was, made you see how it must 
have been done by the gay Emilie Melville, years and years ago in San Fran 
cisco. That was the city that Mr. Fieldbusch had come up from every year to his 
jig -saw cottage. How could he, how could he have left such a gay place! Now, 
Adrienne knew what made cities so fascinating. 

"Tassels on my boots, tassels on my boots!" 

Singing and dancing - singing and dancing! Back and forth, back and forth 

on the broad veranda of the great house. High up on the broad veranda, because 
Emilie Melville had sung, standing high above people's heads - on a stage, 
Mammy had told Adrienne. 

"Tassels on my boots, tassels on my boots!" 

Could anything be more entrancing than the feeling you had as you sang 

and danced, sang and danced, 

flashing imaginary tassels on your imaginary boots 

before an imaginary audience below! And ending with 

a little whirl on your toes, and a smile and bow. Why,"The apples are 

ripe in the orchard," couldn't begin to compare with it! Adrienne simply 

had never imagined that life could hold such pleasure. 

As for Mammy, she clapped time with her lean hands, and laughed 

and laughed and laughed. 

"Well, child, you do beat all!" was her comment. 

At this point life held only one disturbing thing for 

Adrienne. Not the"How -many- is -two-and- four" les sons : they were 

merely tiresome. But something which 

concerned Mammy and the big house. Every so often 

Mammy would say :"Adrienne, honey, I'm going to 

be busy at the big house and | don't want you to stir 

from our garden ... Do you understand?"Ad 


rienne didn't understand but she obeyed. She stayed 

close as close could be to our garden a little patch of 

blossoming fragrance, hedged with cypress, that shut 

out the big house completely from view. At first it 

hadn't mattered, but later, when one knew just how 

many two and four were, and all about the red apple 

hanging from the tree, and "The apples are ripe in 

the orchard," and "Tassels on My Boots," why one couldn't help 
wondering. Sometimes, Mammy would be busy for a day, sometimes 

for two days - rarely longer than two days. Adrienne saw her only at meals 
which were delayed beyond their appointed hours and at bedtime. 

Even then, she very often had to fly back for an hour or two, leaving Adrienne 
terrified and lonely. 


One day it suddenly occurred to Adrienne what she 

would do the next time Mammy left her alone all day. 

It came upon her while she was chasing a chicken out of Mammy's 
pansy bed. The chicken had flown from 

her, screaming and cackling, and pop, like that, it dis 

appeared from view and into safety through a break 

in the cypress hedge. Adrienne stooped over and 

looked. Why, one could see out, just as plain, across 

to where the big house stood. There it was, huge and white, the veranda 
and everything! How was it pos 

sible to see anything so huge through such a little 

hole ? . What was to prevent her from peering 

through this same little hole the next time Mammy 

shut her up in the garden ? Of course, she couldn't 

see what went on inside the house, but, then one never 

could tell, she might see something. 

And the next time Mammy left her alone she looked 

through the break in the hedge. All morning she lay upon her belly 
kicking her heels into the air. It was 

fascinating, peering through a hole like this, even if 

one saw only familiar things. And that was all the morning yielded - 
familiar things. But the afternoon 

was better. In the afternoon the door of the big house opened and 
Mammy came out followed by a man. 


Adrienne alternately squinted and opened her eyes wide 

and peered through her fingers at this apparition. A 

very nice-looking man if she could believe her senses, 

almost nice enough to have stepped out of one of the gilt frames. 
Could it be possible that one of those stately persons had been 
disenchanted ? There was something at once entrancing and terrifying 
in the thought. Disenchanted, like the bewitched people in Mammy's 
tales ?... But by whom ? ... Was Mammy- ? 


She scrambled to her feet and fled to the house. Sup pose it were possible! 
Mammy! ... And suddenly a flood of stories descended on her, stories that had to 


do with lonely, untenanted houses, and little girls and boys and even grown - 

ups who were forbidden this andthat, and who disobeyed these injunctions and paid 
a 

horrid penalty. There was poor Mrs. Bluebeard, for instance. She had been told 
repeatedly not to unlock that door and she did . Well, she hadn't died but 

she had come near to it. And there was Mrs. Lot 

she had been told not to look back and one had to admit 

that her end was tragic enough. A pillar of salt! ... It made Adrienne fairly shudder. 
Even Adam and Eve - they'd been warned against the apple. She re 

membered, now, that Mammy had called Bluebeard a 

fairy tale in spite of the fact that there wasn't a single fairy in it. And fairy tales 
were not really true. 


She began to take heart until she thought of Mrs. Lot and Adam and Eve - 

Mr. and Mrs. Adam, she would have called them if it had been her story. These 
came out of the Bible and Mammy said that anything that came out of the Bible 
was true. Well, there you were, no better off than you were at the beginning. 
But, why the story of Mrs. Lot was true and the story of Mrs. Bluebeard just made 
up, 

she couldn't imagine. 

All the afternoon she fluctuated between fear and 

reassurance. After all, Mammy hadn't commanded her 

not to peek . Stay in our garden! That had been the precise injunction, 

nothing more nor less. Hadn't she 

stayed in the garden ? Yes, she had. But something told her that Mammy 
would have added : "And don't peek through that hole in the hedge!" 

if she had known that the hole was there. It seemed pretty plain : Mammy 

had some power over all those people pressed into 

frames and she didn't want Adrienne to know about 

it. And, if she found out she would be furious! ... But would she find out ? If she 
could disenchant people anything was possible. Folks that could do that always 
found out. Didn't Mr. Bluebeard find out ? And 

God ? ... Of course God's case was very special. 

But witches! There! The dread word had escaped 

her. Mammy was probably a witch and not a nigger at all. She just made 
people think she was a nigger. 


That was a way witches had of pretending to be some thing they weren't. 
There was nothing to do but wait for evening to 

come. When Mammy came back to the cottage to get 

supper either something dreadful would happen or 

things would go on just as they were. If something 

dreadful happened it would prove that Mammy was a 

witch and if things went on as they were then Mammy 

was just an ordinary person. 


Adrienne had to admit that there were moments 

when she hoped for the worst. It was so exquisitely terrifying to 
speculate on the dreadful thing that might happen. Mammy might 
enchant her and press her into a gilt frame. That would be fun. To hang 


upon the wall of the big house and look down at everything that went 

on there. And every so often to be disenchanted 

and walk about for a day or two. Had all these people, 

strung along the walls of the big house, either quitted the garden or 
peeked ? Very probably. ... Or, she might be turned into a frog like 

the prince who dived down into the well for the princess’ golden 

ball and be came himself again. . Or Mammy might turn her 

out of the house, and out of our garden, locking the gate on her 

as she cried :"Henceforth, you are to wander over the face of the earth, 
without home or fireside!" That would be thrilling! Just think of all the 
adventures she would have! The castles and beau 

tiful ladies and the princes she would see. Until one 

day she would come to a city and a palace grander than all the rest. 

And everybody in that city would look sorrowful and when she asked 
them the reason they would say :"The eldest son of the King is sick 
because he cannot find a maiden for his wife that is as beautiful 

as the princess he once saw in his dreams."And 

Adrienne would go up boldly to the palace, a beautiful, 

golden palace glistening in the sun, and beat upon the door. And the 

man who opened the door would frown 

at her and demand her errand. But she would not be 

frightened in the least. She would merely make a little bow, 

because it was proper to be polite, and say: "I 

hear that the King's eldest son is sick. | have come a 
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a long way and | think | have a secret that will cure him ." 

Whereupon the man would frown still harder 

and ask her if she knew the penalty of failure. Of 

course she would know - the penalty of failure in any 

thing concerning kings and queens and princes was death! ... 

Then, the man would escort her into the 

chamber of the sick youth and as soon as she entered the room 

the King's eldest son would cry out : "This is the princess of my 

dreams"!" And, so they would be married, amid great feasting, 

and live happily ever after. Adrienne had heard such a story from Mam 
my's lips, many times, but she had never thought of 

herself as a part of it. Could it be possible for a little 

girl like her to have such an adventure ? But, in spite of all these exciting 
possibilities, Adrienne felt her heart stand still when she heard Mammy's feet 
crunching along the gravel paths of our garden . 

Promptly, she fled into the cottage and hid herself under Mammy's bed. 
But Mammy entered calling as gayly as she ever did and Adrienne popped 
from under the bed lest the situation might lead to questioning. 

Well, there wasn't anything about Mammy's de meanor to indicate that 
she had even the slightest sus picion of what had gone on. And, after the first flutter 
of trepidation, Adrienne began to feel more and more disappointed. Mammy 
must be just an ordinary per son, disillusioning as the truth was. Adrienne was 
distinctly annoyed ; as any one is who has been cheated. 

Indeed, she was so annoyed that she ended by being 

cross over it all . She couldn't find the slightest excuse for Mammy's 


conduct. If Mammy wasn't a very special sort of creature what right 

had she to give any ommands ? Mr. Bluebeard and God were different. 
And a person who didn't have a right to give com mands certainly wasn't 
anybody to be afraid of. 


As Mammy undressed her that night Adrienne asked : 

"Will you be busy some more at the big house ?" 

"Yes," answered Mammy. "For a couple of days more, honey. . . . 
Why, have you been lonesome ?" 

Adrienne pretended that she had been. "Well, never you mind, 
honey, some day when you grows up, 

Mammy will let you come over to the big house and help her." 
"Ain't | big enough to help you, now ?". 

"No, honey." 

"| wouldn't get in your way." 

'Tain't that, honey." 

A flash of daring swept over Adrienne. What if she 

were to say :"Who was that man | saw you talking to, today ?" 
But the madness passed. Instead she thought : "You, just wait 
until tomorrow! . . . I'll find out all about it, tomorrow!" 

Mammy left for the big house bright and early next morning. 
Adrienne threw herself on her belly in front of the hole in the 
cypress hedge and waited. Any num 

ber of daring plans were in her head. Should she wait 

until Mammy and the strange man came out of the house and 
then fly screaming into the open ? Or walk 

up the broad steps to the veranda with the utmost as surance ? 
Or deliberately wander into the big house 

without any further cue ? ... She decided to wait. It seemed more discreet. 
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1iAt ten o'clock she saw the great door swing slowly 

open. 

She held her breath. Out walked the man, 

alone! He had on clothes of a light gay color and a 

straw hat was cocked on one side of his head with a 

bright silk band upon it. Adrienne had never seen a 

male creature like him. He was magnificent! He 

came down the steps swinging a bamboo walking stick, a cigarette 
between his teeth, and he was humming. In the still morning air 
Adrienne heard him distinctly. He crunched along the path, 
stopped a moment under one of the magnolia trees to renew 
the light in his cigarette, and walked deliberately to 

ward the cypress hedge. Adrienne's heart was pounding - 

now was the time! He came so close that his 

shadow darkened the hole through which Adrienne was 
peering. Then he veered sharply and was lost to view. 

Adrienne heard the grinding of his shoes against the gravel 

and the echo of the tune he was humming floated 

back in the heady sunshine. She ought to be on her feet that 


instant and in pursuit of his retreating figure -but a curious 
terror robbed her of the ability to rise. 


Yet desperation at least gave her a voice and she was startled 
to hear herself call out loudly : 

"Mr. Man... Mr. Ma- a -a - n!" 

The footsteps halted. 

"Mr. Man... Mr. Ma-a -n!" 

"Who is calling ?"His voice - his very own voice! 

"It's me-Adrienne! ... A little girl on the other 

side of the hedge." 

"Well, come out and see me, then." 

"| dassn't. ... You come and see me." 

A dead silence broken by the click of the latch on the 

gate. Adrienne stood up."Here | am!"she called . 

He came over to her with a startled look. 

"Well, a little girl for a fact! And what did you say your name was ?" 
"Adrienne." 

"Adrienne what ?" 

Adrienne what ? Why did he have to be tiresome like Stanley 
Denton ? "Just Adrienne, that's all!" Her voice rang out defiantly. 
He put his hand upon her head and turned her face 

up to his. "Amber, eh!" he said, looking down into her eyes."Adrienne Ambereyes." 
She gave a little sigh of relief. Adrienne Amber 

eyes! ...At last she had another name! 


The Poor Man, by Stella Benson 
CHAPTER ONE 


Edward R. Williams was not listening. He was 
studying a tailor's advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post showing a group of high-colored, 
highbosomed young men discussing a dog whose skin 
had obviously been bought from the same tailor as 
the young men's clothes. Edward Williams turned 

to a story which showed how a good young clerk 
served one millionaire by overreaching another and 

in the end became a millionaire himself, thus winning 
the affections of "the Right Girl." 


Edward Williams felt intelligent and contemptu- 
ous-a rare feeling for him. "Makes one thank 

God one's English," he thought and then, because 
he was in the habit of refuting morbidly every state- 
ment he himself made, he thought of certain guides 
to British taste in periodical literature and his mind 
fell sheepishly silent. He looked out of the window. 


| do not know how many hills lift up the dramatic 
city of San Francisco from the level of her sea and 
her bay. To the precipitous shoulder of one of 

these hills clung the house in which Edward sat. It 
was night-time and the great California stars hung 
out of a thick dark sky. Perhaps the stars gave the 
waters of the bay and of the Golden Gate their 
luminous look, as if there were light set in the floor 
of the world, a great light overlaid by fathoms of 
dark vivid water. Lights were spread like a veil 

over the hills on the near side of the bay and, on 
the far side, the mountains stood ankle deep in stars. 
The music began again in the room. Music to 
Edward Williams had no connection with words or 
rules or understanding. He could not have been at 
all musical, for he never thought of saying: "You 
know Scriabine is clean, my dear, clean like a 
scrubbed olive," or, "It has been wittily said that 
Moussorgski is the spiritual son of Ouida and 
Charlemagne," or any of the things sounding rather 
like that, that we expect to hear from musical peo- 
ple as the Victrola falls silent. Edward Williams 

was a person of no facts at all; probably he was the 
only person in the world so afflicted, or at any rate 
the only man. Music to him was always anticipa- 
tion even when it was over. Now, listening, he 
thought vaguely, "If the treble echoes the bass the 
way | hope it will, that will be too good to bear- 
indeed it will be as good as | expected, and that, of 
course, is impossible. .. ." The treble did that 

very thing and Edward was blind with delight for 
several seconds; he breathed in pleasure; there was 
a sense of actual contraction in the roots of his hair. 
The music paled like a candle and went cut, and 
Edward said, "What was that?" to he was 

anxious to pursue that pursuing theme again across 
a world of scant opportunity. He would not have 
remembered the name even had he been told it, but 
at any rate nobody heard him. In America this 

often happened to Edward Williams. 


A woman's sharp voice said, "Well say listen, 

what was that? It was a dandy piece." And 

Edward heard the man with a cocktail shaker be- 
tween his knees reply, "That was the song of the 
twelve eagles after the emeralds of the South Sea 
lost their fragrance." Someone added, "They were 
crushed the day the love-tinker died on a hill of vio- 
lets in Vienna." Edward Williams was pleased with 
this conversation, although, of course, he knew that 


it had not taken place. He knew well that he was 
more than half deaf and in many moods he wel- 
comed the insight that his infirmity gave him into 
matters that did not exist. His two friends had 

been telling each other facts that both knew and that 
Edward did not wish to know. Neither would, of 
course, dream of mentioning emeralds or hills of 
violets except when it was really necessary and help- 
ful to do so. Edward did not care. He felt that 

his mind's eye had acquired one picture the more 
without the trouble of acquiring a fact. 


Some music that did not interest Edward began 
and Edward thought, "I wish | were really musical, 
but if | wear this grave half-shut expression every- 
body will think | am very musical indeed." Nobody 
looked"him, but he persisted in his selected ex- 
pression. 


Miss Rhoda Romero's pictures hung all round 

the room. Of these Edward thought, "If | am 

asked | will look at them in silence with a chin-down, 
eye-up sort of look, as if the sun were in my eyes and 
then say 'A-ha' once slowly. Then people will 

think | Know how good they are-if they are good." 
But he never had had a chance to do this, because 
nobody had ever formally introduced him to the 
pictures. Rhoda Romero never asked people what 
they thought of her pictures. She thought she knew. 
They were mostly studies of assorted fruits in ma- 
genta and mustard-colour running violently down 
steep slopes into the sea. They were all called still 
life, curiously enough. Rhoda Romero also, | need 
hardly say, wrote poetry. It was, of course, un- 
rhymed and so delicately scanned that often there 
was not room in a line for a word unless it were 

spelt in the newest American manner; the poems 
were uSually about dirt or disease, and were believed 
in Chicago to have an international reputation. 


Rhoda Romero herself was insolent, handsome, 
and contented. Almost the only thing that she re- 
gretted about herself was that she had a great deal 
of money. Her grandfather, a Mexican forty-niner, 
had been so wise as to buy land all round one of 
those cities of California whose motto-"Watch us 
Grow"-had not been an idle boast. Many of these 
cities have so far clamored for an audience under 
false pretenses, and now try to justify themselves 
by hanging signboards-"Drive Slowly, Congested 


Business District"--on every gum-tree in the vicinity 
of the lonely real-estate office. Rhoda Romero's city 
could have paved her studio with gold, and this, she 
felt, was a blot upon an artist's reputation. She 
thought that an artist ought to be "Of the People" 
and, though she had been to a very ladylike school 
in Virginia and had later graduated from a still 

more ladylike college in Pennsylvania, she used what 
she called "the speech of the people" whenever she 
remembered to do so. For much the same reason 
she shared a flat with Mr. Avery Bird, a trans- 
formed Russian Jew with high upward hair. They 
had once married in a moment of inconsistency but 
had since divorced each other in order that they 
might live together with a quiet conscience. 


Mrs. Melsie Stone Ponting, tired of music, had 
suddenly started an argument about Art and Sex. 
You could tell it was an argument because now and 
then a little hole in the close-knit fabric of her voice 
occurred which was presumably filled up by some 
man's voice. In the United States you become used 
to hearing only women. Men speak guiltily in small 
suffocated voices. Yet arguments often seem just 
as spirited as though the opponent were audible. 
Before each clause of Mrs. Ponting's argument she 
opened her mouth for several seconds very widely, 
showing the whole of her tongue. Sometimes Mr. 
Avery Bird rudely took advantage of this necessity 
to give voice to an epigram of his own which no- 
body could follow. 


The argument provided cover for Miss Romero 

to say to her friend, Mr. Banner Hope, who was 
trying to make his empty cocktail glass look as con- 
spicuously wistful as possible: 

"Say, listen, Banner, | want to talk to you about 

You Know Whom. We'll mention no names... ." 

Mr. Hope looked doubtfully at Edward Williams, 
who was about ten feet away. 


"He's good and deaf," said Miss Romero; "he 

can't hear." And indeed, beyond a preliminary 
impression that Rhoda had begun a dramatic but 
elusive conversation about Steel Men in the Flames, 
Edward Williams did not hear. His protesting ears 
were filled with the voice of Mrs. Ponting. 

"Well, say, listen, Banner, have you heard the 
latest?" continued Miss Romero. 


Mr. Hope would have liked to be known as the 
wickedest man in San Francisco. He therefore could 
not possibly admit in so many words that he did 
not know the latest - (the latest sounds too wicked 
to miss) - so he moved his head ambiguously with 
a wise groan. 


"Of course, Ed be the last to pick on anyone for 
being Bolshevik," said Miss Romero. "Bolshevism, 
as | said to the 'What is Liberty’ Association only 
the other day, is the only encouraging sane reaction 
to a crazy world. But, you know, Our Friend here 
can't approach even Bolshevism sanely . . 


"He drinks," said Mr. Hope thirstily. 

"There was a most discouraging scene in Alcatraz 
Prison last visitors' day. He and | went together 

to try and say a few encouraging words to Bisley, 
the C. O. Edward wouldn't speak to Bisley when 

he got there-he said there were too many Chris- 
tians banked up around him; and surely there was 
a considerable crowd of rather discouraging dames 
telling Bisley that Christ was coming-he's a reli- 
gious objector, classed as Lunatic, so he has to suffer 
for his reputation. But | stayed in the group by 

way of comic relief, and Edward went glooming 
and snooping around. Next | saw of him he was 
sitting interlocked with Smith, the man who got 
twelve years for writing If Abraham Lincoln 
Returned. Poor Smith had a nerve-storm, you 
know, after he got beaten up in prison for the third 
time; he spends most of his time in solitary now- 
so discouraging. Anyway | looked around and 

saw Smith and Edward fairly clamped together. | 
forgot about them for a while until | heard a hell 

of an uproar, and | told Bisley, Fur Goodness sake- 
where's that darned Britisher?-my dear, it surely 
was a presentiment. For there was Edward crying 
-believe me, Banner, crying-that kid's got no 

more poise than a snake's got hips-all het up and 
trying to pull the hair off the prison officer in charge 
of the gate-one of the warders was holding both 
his arms." 


"Why, why, why, what d'you know about that. 

He was stoo-ed, | guess," said Mr. Banner Hope, 
profoundly; but his heart was not in the matter. He 
began moving his empty glass about so as to catch 
the light, hoping, with this bait, to catch in addition’ 
his hostess's eye. 


"Stoo-ed, you said it. He was crazy drunk. My 
dear, believe me, it took me down thirty dollars to 
get them to O.K. that lad's exit from the prison. 

| told them how he was only a Britisher and had 
gotten himself shellshocked in the service of the 
Allies." 


"Did he so?" asked Mr. Hope with a certain sym- 
pathy, for, before he had met Miss Romero, grown 
a beard, and thrown in his lot with the 'advance 
guard of a freer America,' he too had risked his 
life for his country in the course of a month in a 
training camp in Texas. "Shellshock? What d'you 
know about that?" 

"Air-raids, my dear," said Miss Romero in- 
tensely. "Edward R. Williams survived three air- 
raids in his home-city-London. I'll say he's no 
stranger to War..." 


Mr. Hope occasionally felt that he could make 

a more genuinely wicked impression if he could 
think of something to say. "What d'you know 
about that?" he said, a little doubtfully. 

"Well, say, listen, Banner," continued Miss 
Romero, becoming now aware of the empty cock- 
tail glass as her rival for his attention. "Although, 
of course, personally I'm just crazy about Edward 
Williams, what with one thing and another it looks 
like it's up to me to get busy moving him some 
place else. I'll say the Bay Cities'll get discouraged 
with him soon. Avery and me are through with 
him. | talked to him about him drinking so much 
and it seemed he'd gotten around to thinking him- 
self an interesting rebellious kinda guy, but I'll say 
all his stunts look just maudlin to me; he most always 
cries, and he always quits before he can put over 
the interesting rebellious thing he wants to say. 
Say listen Banner - " 


Mr. Hope started to attention. 

"I'm planning to send Edward Williams to 

China." 

"China... Why, why, why ..." 

"No, but listen, Banner, do you remember Mr. 
Leung-Leung Tok Ngo-who was so encouraging 
about the future of American art in the Orient? 

He said the Chinese just didn't begin to appreciate 
the occidental artistic ideals of today; the man in the 
street in the Orient, he said, would gape at you if 
you talked of Cezanne or Pizarro. Of course he 


took back Benstead's Portrait of a Naked Broker 
to his home in Shanghai; but that's only one, my 
dear, to a population of four hundred million. Now 
listen, Banner, | kinda think I'll make a genuine 
United States drummer out of this Britisher ... a 
drummer of ideals, if you get me. Edward Williams 
is so darn glum-he surely must be an idealist. No 
real artist that | know has anything on Edward for 
real bad manners, and bad manners always gets 
the dilettante. I'm going to send Edward to China 
with two or three dozen of those studies of mine 
that didn't sell at the Rebel's Show. Leung is in 
Shanghai and can help him. | tell you I'm through 
with him. The Orient's gotter take its turn at him 
now. I'll give him expenses one way and commis- 
sion, and then | quit... . Not that, as I say, I'm 
not just crazy about Edward Williams personally." 
She was very direct. She left Banner Hope and 
approached Edward. He sat slackly on an arm- 
chair, arms forward, palms up, as though asking 
for something. 


"Say, listen, Edward, what's your opinion of my 
pictures?" 

This much too general opening left no room for 
the convention of appreciation that the careful Ed- 
ward had prepared. After some thought he there- 
fore answered, "I think they're very nice." 

Miss Romero shrieked, "Very nice! Oh, Edward, 
you're so discouragingly British." She proceeded 

to convey to him the polder aspects of his banish- 
ment to China. The illusion of usefulness and a 
certain silliness about the plan attracted Edward, 
who would have refused an offer of solid travelling 
employment with a fixed salary. Even before he 
heard of the commission he said, "Right you are, 
Rhoda. There's nothing in the world to stop me 
going whenever you Say." 

Emily came in. She had made friends with Avery 
Bird without introduction at an Italian eating-house. 
Mr. Bird's lively yet-if the truth must be told- 

quite innocent friendships with women were part of 
the game he and Rhoda were playing. Rhoda offset 
them by discussing passion with all the men who 
came to the studio. 


In picking up Emily Mr. Bird felt that he was 
unusually well justified. She was, of course, English, 
but, on the other hand, she was beautiful. 

Emily had fierce, almost agonised, eyes under 


upslanting brows. She had brushed her dark hair 
rather flatly to a smoothly wrought Chinese puzzle 
at the back of her head and, in the middle of her 
brow, her hair grew down to a little point which was 
consistent with the fact that every line in her face 
was rather keen and curious and very definite. 
When Edward Williams saw Emily he thought 

at once, "What a miracle," and as his heart went to 
his throat the cocktail that he was drinking met it, 
so that he choked without reserve or dignity. When 
he recovered he found with delight that he could 
hear every word she said. But after his third cock- 
tail he could always hear well. He thought, "I wish 

| had reminded Rhoda that | wish to be called 
Reynald in future instead of Edward. Rhoda 

always forgets the things | want. That girl would 
surely look round at me if she heard somebody call 
out Reynald." 


One of the guests had already asked Emily for a 
summary of British opinion on the subject of British 
atrocities in Ireland, Egypt and India. Emily said 
"You may well ask, you may well ask .. ." with 
great energy. She was only three days old in Cali- 
fornian ways, but the newcomer in the Western 
States becomes at once almost pathetically preco- 
cious. Yet nothing-not even self-restraint-can 

save him from reproach. Speech may be only silver 
in America, but silence is not in currency at all. 
uYes, indeed; yes, indeed ..." said Emily, look- 

ing round nervously. Her audience noticed with dis- 
pleasure that she had not yet said anything to sug- 
gest that she disliked being British. To be satisfied 
with an alien status implies-in the United States- 
criticism of the Constitution or George Washington 
or something. The word criticism is of course 
synonymous with insult. Aliens have to be very 
careful. 


Everyone looked at Emily and looked forward to 
telling anecdotes later about the superciliousness 
of the British. But after all she had only just come 
into the room. Mr. Bird felt that his triumph was 
going wrong. "Emily is here as secretary to a very 
eminent Englishman, travelling with his wife to study 
conditions in the United States. You all know the 
French philosopher Moriband de Morthomme on 
the subject of totems and barbarians, and you'll 
agree with me that it applies here." 

That may not have been quite the name he men- 


tioned. It does not matter. Everyone in the room 
was accustomed to not knowing what Avery Bird 
was talking about. 

"Lam secretary to a saint," said Emily. She was 
rather vehement because she was afraid. 


"Indeed," said Miss Romero with a characteristic 
swing of her hair, which was like a frilled red ballet 
skirt round her head. "What an encouraging job. 
What kind of saint? There are saints and saints." 
"Yes," said Emily. "Mine is both." She added 

after a pause, "I don't use the word in the ordinary 
sense which would just mean-a man | am in love 
with. | mean a real saint who works miracles." 
"Why, how interesting," said Miss Romero. 

"Tell me, is he recognised by the Authorities?" 

"| believe they have definitely made his reserva- 
tion in the flaming chariot," said Emily. "And- 

oh, | do hope his cloak will fall on me." 

"A bit chilly ... flying .. ." Edward was sud- 

denly understood to murmur into his cocktail glass. 
"Explain yourself, Edward," said Rhoda Romero 
maternally. 


Edward had just finished his fourth cocktail on 
an empty stomach. The blaze of Emily's eyes 
seemed like searchlights on his lips. "Oh, | 
dunno..." he said, delighted, "| often used to 
think... Elijah must have regretted dropping his 
coat like that . . . Probably quite inadvertent... 
Of course... central heating in the machine and 
all that... . Still..." 

"Aeronauts say there's nothing so warm as 
leather," said Mrs. Melsie Stone Ponting. "An old 
beau of mine. . 


But Emily still looked kindly at Edward. He had 
rarely been so fortunate. Everything in the room 
seemed to him to be brightly outlined and, though 
his hearing and his wit seemed to him happily alert, 
he could not remember from one moment to another 
the subject of the remarks he heard. Mr. Banner 
Hope was laughing almost continuously. His laugh- 
ter was like something running helplessly down a 
slope, stumbling at every breath. Emily's saint was 
spoken of in the same breath as mushrooms. A 
miracle in connection with mushrooms at once 
seemed to Edward quite inevitable. Mushrooms 
were not logical; in fact they were made by fairies. 
Fairies were little saints. 


"I mayn't be able to say much," thought Edward. 
"But | do have beautiful thoughts." 

But it appeared that Emily was now talking about 
ducks. How enchantingly confusing. 

"It was caught in the break of the waves," said 
Emily. "We saw it crash on the sand and strug- 

gle. They are, after a storm. So awful to have 

your own world turn against you like that. Usen't 
you to have nightmares that your mother had turned 
into a lion and bit you when you ran to her? | was 
far behind, finding out how much alike the edges of 
all seas are-if you pat the wet sand with your 

bare foot at Clacton-on-Sea or at Monte Carlo or at 
Bombay, it turns into a sort of trembling junket and 
here it was the same in the wake of a Pacific roller. 
Anyway when | caught up with Tam he was sitting 
by a broken duck. He had made it a little pillow of 
sand. He was holding its poor throbbing web in his 
hand. We waited till it died. You would never 

have thought a duck's beak could have assumed an 
expression of such utter peace." 


"Say, listen," said Mrs. Ponting, "are all these 

tales true?" 

"Not particularly," replied Emily. She added 

after a moment, "Well, to change the subject, what 
do you think of the Haiti question, the negro ques- 
tion, and the question of the Philippines?" There 
was no immediate answer to her question, so she 
went on rather hastily, "Well, well, fiction is much 
more fun than truth, isn't it? Atrocities are delicious 
to make up. And everyone with a great enthusiasm 
or a grievance lies. | met a negro called Erie Takka, 
who said that United States Marines strip the houses 
of Haitian widows and orphans and then, while they 
starve, stand around and prick them with bayonets 
to make them dance. Too frightful, don't you 

think, and too interesting, but-at least to a prosaic 
European ear-hardly likely. Up to now not a single 
deputation to Washington on the subject of Haiti 
has crossed my lips. Perhaps all this is rather 
superfluous..." 


"It is rather," said Rhoda. 

"It is very," said Mrs. Ponting. "I never heard 
such talk. Haiti indeed . . . Whoever heard of 
atrocities in Haiti?" 

Emily was standing now and, with a feeling of 
desolation, Edward Williams watched her putting 


on a hat rather like Napoleon's. She was nervously 
arranging her clothes. She felt that she had been 
talking too much. She had a curious lapse into 
humility and talked in a little frightened undertone 
to herself. "| expect my hair needs tidying awfully 
... It's a tragedy that all lockets hang face down- 
ward... my bag... her name is Esther." 

It had been a silly party. Everybody felt that 

-even Edward, though the party had left hima 
changed man. No room could be anything but 
dramatic to him after seven cocktails, but he realised 
now that the party had been silly, and that a pillar 
of thin air against a background of Rhoda's pictures 
was an inadequate substitute for Emily. For Emily 
was gone. Edward reminded himself that he could 
walk perfectly straight if he concentrated. He 
reached Rhoda successfully. 


"Must home," he said first by mistake and then 
concentrated again. "I must be going home. By 

the way, | may change my mind about the Orient. 
Too far. Too sudden. I'll think it over." His 

own voice sounded to him very indefinite and he 
seemed to himself to have been talking for a long 
time without getting anything said. "I'll tell you 
what," he added intensely, "I'll think it over." 

One of the most fascinating results of seven Gin 
Old-Fashioneds is the disappearance of intervals 
between events. Before Edward R. Williams had 
time to think another thought, there he was looking 
down a precipice of street at a deliciously small 
Emily a hundred feet below. San Francisco streets 
often nose-dive like this. The grass grows between 
their cobblestones because nobody dares to use them 
except pulley cars and persons with very strong 
ankles. Emily was walking gingerly down. Beside 
her, plucking protectively but ineffectually at her 
sleeve, was Banner Hope. 


Edward followed. If he should let himself run 

nothing could save him from falling like a stone into 
Chinatown and bouncing thence into the bay. He 
concentrated sternly on the alpine formation of the 
sidewalk, and when he reached Emily she was alone. 


"Wez Bope gone?" asked Edward. 

"His tram came first," replied Emily. "I'm wait- 
ing for a Ferry tram." 

"Tram," triumphed Edward, who had been 

long exiled among mere street-cars. "That's the 


stuff to give 'em...Tram...Do'em good 

by Gosh.. 

There was no Ferry car in sight. 

"Would-nibby fun," remarked Edward, "if we 

had supper at Jove Pinelli’s. Night yet young. . 
Emily paused a minute. "Yes, would-nib," she 
agreed. 

Emily, though born in Kensington, had no lady- 
like instincts. And of course her mother had never 
actually warned her not to go to unrefined Italian 
dives late at night with young men fortified by 
cocktails to the seventh degree. 

When Edward, carefully following Emily, reached 
a table in Jove Pinelli's sanded room he sat down, 
put his elbows on the table and buried his face in 
his hands. 


"I'm too tired," he said, concentrating no longer. 
"You order supper." He was So tired that every 
channel in his brain felt sore. He thought, "I am 
going to die soon. If | were in a book and my 
present feelings were described, readers would say, 
Our Hero is going to die quite soon. ... It would 

be luck to die in love." He suffocated with some 
regret his intense sympathy for himself. He looked 
Slackly about the room and thought, "At least it is 
fun being so wicked. Our Hero drunk and in love 
on the Barbary Coast." 


The room was meant for people who felt like this. 
Most of its occupants were simple excellent "steady 
beaux" from respectable homes showing their girls 
"Life." One young man, who no doubt had a good 
mother in Oakland and hid no thought from her, 
was singing to some friends a song which he and 
they believed to be very daring. "Picked it up in 
Paris," he said, and so indeed he had-from the 
Victrola in the Y. M. C. A. there. There were a 

few moody artists giving supper to ladies, who, 
though painted, looked disappointingly safe. The 
walls of the room, however, were decorated with 
scarlet devils and there were several screened grot- 
tos representing, apparently, private cubicles in Hell. 
Presently Edward found that he had roused him- 
self to say, "You know, Emily, | love you .. ." 

"| know it," said Emily sadly. "I know it." 


One of them would no doubt have said more, but 
at that moment a matchbox hit Emily on the back 
of her Napoleonic hat. 


"Oh, hang it all," said Emily, putting down her 
fork and spoon. "Don't let's disappoint anyone. 
Let's save the Barbary Coast's reputation." 

She picked up the matchbox. It was from a hotel 
and bore the legend-A Room and a Bath for a 
Dollar and a Half. "Did you see who threw it?" 
she asked. 

"The little cad with horn glasses who hasn't 
shaved." 

"Shall | show you what one does next?" 


Edward grunted. Emily turned and smiled in- 

tensely at the thrower of the matchbox. Edward 
could not see the smile, but he noticed idly how pret- 
tily her hair gathered itself together for the knot, 
just above the nape of her neck. The thrower of 

the matchbox, who had been sitting with two women 
and three bottles, rose and came over to the table 
of Emily and Edward. He brought one of the 

bottles, but neither of the women. He said to 
Edward, "Say, mister, may | have the pleasure of 
speaking to your lady friend?" 

Edward grunted. 


"My name is Charlie," said the visitor, sitting 

down and hospitably filling first Emily's glass and 
then Edward's from his bottle. "Are you located 

in San Fran? My home-city's Seattle." 

"Mine is London (Eng.)," replied Emily briskly. 

"I'm doing a stunt. Round the World on a Motor 
Scooter." 

"Gee..." exclaimed Charlie. "An auto- 

scooter! Mine's a bum job-selling Bindloss's Sus- 
penders. An auto-scooter round the world... 

Holy Gee! And where does your husband climb 
on?" 

Emily interrupted herself. She had already begun 
to answer the expected question-And how do you 
like America? 

"Not my husband, my advance agent," she said. 
"He doesn't climb on anywhere. He runs behind." 
"Gee!" exclaimed Charlie. "Well, say, listen. | 
belong to the Welcoming Committee of Seattle. I'll 
tell the world it'd be highly appreciated if you could 
put Seattle someway on your skedule and say a few 
words in the Wesleyan Hall. We don't get too 

many auto-scooter experts on this side; no ma-am, 
believe me." 


"I'd be delighted," replied Emily. "I'll have to 


go to Seattle to get to Alaska, won't |? | did give 

a lecture once before by mistake. | was going round 
the world then on a Caterpillar Tractor-demon- 
strating it, you know. | had a mechanic and a friend 
on board. We passed sounds of shouting in a saloon 
in Dryville, Mo. My friend went in to enquire the 
reason and he came out presently with the chair- 
man, having by some mistake led him to understand 
that we were each prepared to give a short address 
to the meeting. | gave rather a clever word picture 
of Piccadilly (Eng.) during an air-raid. It was 
unfortunate that the English accent had never before 
been heard in Dryville, Mo., so | believe the meeting 
took my address for a farmyard imitation. My 
friend, a Philadelphian, spoke lucidly on the Mating 
of Canaries in Captivity. The mechanic was very 
shy; when he was finally pulled from behind the 

bar and placed on the platform he said nothing but 
‘My God.' Nobody thought to tell us until we were 
leaving that the meeting was really supposed to be 
about Seventeen Year Locusts." 


"Is that right?" asked Charlie with a confused 
look on his face. "Say listen, ma'am. You're not 
married?" 


"I know it," said Emily plaintively. "I know 

it... My mother often points that out to me. 

To my mother | am the prodigal daughter and the 
fatted calf is getting absolutely apoplectic waiting 
for me. But, personally, | love swine and they love 
me. Did you ever think of the Prodigal Son from 
the swine's point of view? They missing him so 
dreadfully and looking for him everywhere with 
little whining grunts . . . And him gone for ever. 
No, as you say, | am not married. Engaged two or 
three deep, if you like, but not married. Why?" 
"Well, say, don't you want to dance?" 

While they danced Edward sat and felt relieved. 
Always when he was alone he felt relieved. To have 
no effort to make was blessed to him. If anyone 
were with him he thought constantly, "I am surely 
doing something wrong." His trust in himself was 
always on the point of collapse. Now he thought, 
"For the moment | need do nothing. No one can 
blame me now for doing nothing. No one can laugh 
at me now." 


He was smothering a suspicion that Emily talked 
too much. Would Jimmy have said, "Good Lord, 


the woman's a bore?" Edward would not listen 
to this thought. 


Emily came back saying, "Well, so long, Charlie. 
See you in Seattle." 

"You betcher," replied Charlie. He kissed her 
hand and returned to his naturally irritated ladies. 
"Does that surprise you?" asked Emily. 

Edward awoke from his moment of blasphemy. 
"You are so very beautiful. It did not surprise me 
that he came." 

"No. But did it surprise you that he went?" 

"| suppose he saw how absolutely furious | was 
getting." 

"No. He danced with me. | dance very badly. 

| once broke a bone in my left foot and it doesn't 
steer very well. It's an unromantic disability, to 
dance badly .. ." 

"It doesn't seem so to me." 

Their Supper was cold and tasteless now. 

"IL wish | could tell you how much | love you, 
Emily." 

"You have, dear," said Emily kindly. Her fierce 
wide eyes were fixed upon him. They were deep set, 
and Edward looked with a feeling of terrifying 
intimacy at the shadows about them and at the 
diagonal prolonged dimple that led from the inner 
corner of her eye to her cheek. He felt he could 
see her thinking, "| have been rather brazen and 
silly tonight. You mustn't forgive me, you must 
love me all the better for it. . 

"| haven't told you. | couldn't. To say any- 

thing that | could say would just make you think | 
loved you-just like that-that | was just one of a 
lot of lovers... 


"You don't know me," said Emily. "You only 
know what | look like. You have heard almost 
nothing but lies from me. | have only room for 
one true thing in my life." 

"You must make room for me. When can | see 
you again?" 

"We are going to Yosemite on Thursday. Isn't 
it fun? Two Ford-loads of us. Tam and Lucy and 
| and Avery and Miss Romero and Mrs. Ponting 
and Banner Hope. Now | have to catch the last 
Ferry." 


Emily was always much affected by the skins and 
shapes of men and women. The last hour had been 


made almost unbearable to her by the fact that 
Edward had red spots all over his forehead and 
chin. | think Edward would have killed himself 
had he known this. As a rule he thought of those 
spots whenever he found himself being looked at. 
But tonight he was tremulously uplifted. He really 
forgot that Emily could see him; he knew only that 
he could see Emily. If he were in a book, he 
thought, the spots would not be mentioned. If the 
book were well written the reader would now be 
saying, "Our hero is surely more in love than ever 
man was before." 


He took her over to Berkeley on the Ferry. They 
stood on the deck in the brilliant moonlight as the 
boat ran out of her little cubicle under the bright 
eye of the Ferry Tower. The funnels and masts 

of other ships stuck out of similar cubicles all along 
the edge of the city. The ships looked like tall coy 
ladies in inadequate bathing tents. The moonlight 
was most fiercely bright. It seemed that the hills, 
disguised in sunlight all day, had at last unmasked. 
A long light cloud followed the summits of the 

hills so that the horizon looked like an enormous 
breaking wave. The air was full of lights and 

stars, but the water remained sombre except for a 
white strip spun across the bay by the moon. The 
noise of the water growling at the bows of the ferry 
so slightly occupied the silence that the screams of 
the trains on the Oakland side were clear to the ear. 
Clear to the sight were the trains themselves, little 
swift snakes of light pursuing one another about 
the bay's edge and out on to the distant piers. 


CHAPTER TWO 


| have sent my fires to cleanse 
Away men's dreams, to devour men's 
Poor dreams. 

When | saw my fires, my proud 
Fires lancing 

A low gold cloud 

| followed them, dancing. 

For there is no threshold now. 

No star-withstanding beams 
Endure to force my pride to bow- 
My pride to bow its head. 

With a gold spear 

| have pinned 

My enemy stark 


To the stars and the empty wind. 
His light is dark. 

His dreams are dead. His dear 
And his dreams are dead. 


Edward had long arranged to have a party next 
evening. The preparations were very laborious 

and dull, like those for almost all parties given by 
shy and homeless young men in conscientious return 
for accumulated hospitalities. Everybody in 

Edward's circle had been invited such a long time 
ago that no excuses had been possible. Had Edward 
not reminded his friends constantly of the impending 
event they would by now have forgotten all about it. 


In the morning at two o'clock Edward woke and 
realised with a sickening explosion of the mind that 
his party was certain to be an absolute and ridicu- 
lous failure. "Me, a host to twenty people? | can't 
even take the responsibility of being a good 

guest .. He had made a great resolve. "I will 

invite Emily." 


He hoped that he would die before the party. 

As a solver of problems it is a fact that death has 
been over-rated. Edward miserably survived. He 
had spent three dollars out of his last few score on 
a room in a hotel in one of the eastern bay cities. 
He had missed the last Ferry home the night before. 
He took an unreasonably early Ferry back to San 
Francisco. 


California mornings are very happy even if you 
are not in love. 


Yellow Gentians and Blue , by Zona Gale 
Chapter 1 
THE CHARIVARI 


In one of the smallest farms in the Caledonia hills 
lived Obald Bronson, alone, and 

known down the countryside as the strange 

man who walked to the town to spare his one 
horse and who slept with no pillow. The 

people smiled at Obald when they met him 
walking to town. And he was so awkward 

and timid that they scorned him. Seven 

years before he had come among them from 
Norway, and that was all about him that 


they knew. 


One day as a young Scotch farmer of the 
hills, Edward Muir, was driving a load 

of grain by Obald's house, he saw a little 
smoke curling from a window and when he 
ran in, calling and shouting, fire was eating 
at a wall and Obald was not there. It was 

a wood-box fire, no more, and Edward was 
able to put it out. He had never been in 
Obald's house and few of the Caledonia 
farmers had been there. He saw the room 
bare, neat, painted; food on the shelf, corn 
drying on a sunny board. Edward walked to 
the door of the inner room, wishing, or so 

he said to himself, to be sure that all was 
safe, and saw the bedroom, neat and tended 
and with no pillow, as they said. But it was 
the look of the third room which held him. 
For Obald, it seemed, had made for himself 
a parlor. He had a willow table, a willow 
chair, two painted chairs, a book, a china 
vase, and a new mahogany clock, ticking away. 
And under the window was a chest, whose 
walnut had been painted in wide orange bands 
so that, in the sun's reflection from the white 
wall, the stripes shone like gold. On the lid 
there was rudely painted a bird, blue and 
pale blue, and a large blue letter C. 


Edward stood staring at this chest when 
Obald entered the kitchen. 

"Neighbor," said Edward, "a little matter 

of fire brought me in here, but now I am 
staying because of this chest." 

As Obald listened to an account of the fire 
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he said, "That was probably caused by my 
corncob pipe which must have fallen into my 
wood box." And then he grew greatly excited 
and cried: "But for you my chest might 

have been burned! What can | do for you 
that have saved my chest?" 

So Edward Muir, who was young enough 

to have boy's curiosity and not old enough to 
be hypocritical, answered: 

"You must not now talk of payment, but 

you can show me, if you like, what is in the 
chest." 


At this Obald Bronson's face changed, he 
looked frightened, and on his forehead a red 
scar stood out which did not often show. 
Edward, seeing him so, cried: "But some 
other time, for my horses will not stand," 

and ran back to his grain, but not before he 
had seen the relief on Obald's face. 

Edward told about the chest. He told his 
father, who thought that it must hold mementos; 
and his neighbors, who guessed 

papers or currency; and one wit who guessed 
bones. This man meeting Obald on the road, 
walking to save his old horse, cried out to 
him: "Obald! What is in your chest?" 

Obald halted in his tracks and said: "What 

is that to you?" This tormentor made his 

look knowing and drove on. 


Obald, who trusted every one, now had his 
door fitted with a lock, and set nails on his 
three windows. Now he went seldom to 
town, and when he went he rode the old 
horse, and rode him hard. One morning the 
animal was dead in the pasture. After that 
Obald was seldom seen on the road. 
Because of this, and hearing from the 
locksmith about the new locks, the people talked 
the more, saying: "Either Obald is a miser 
or else... ." and shook their heads over 
him. Now, if they saw him, more than one 
cried: "Obald! We are coming to your 
house one night and find out a thing or 
two." 


Such words he never answered. Only his 

face grew red and his scar showed. Then 

they said: "Who knows how he came by that 
scar?" Some asked him this question, and 
laughed. They liked Obald, too, but he was 

so timid and awkward. 

Some boys of the neighborhood, having 

heard the tales, came boldly one night and 
rapped at the glass, crying. "Give us some 
money. You've got lots of money!" Obald, 
whom no man had heard in anger, shouted at 
them to be gone, and so terrible was his voice 
that the boys were charmed. It was then that 
they said to one another: "Pivet's cha'vary Obald?" 


This custom of the countryside offered to 


the newly married was the highest form of 
romance, next to love. So they prepared the 
bones, combs, tin pans, the cowbell, and the 
horse fiddle. And one midnight, gathered 
about Obald's old house, they broke into such 
wild turbulence and clangor that for miles 
about the farmers heard the scraping, the 
groaning and the shrieks. 


But apparently Obald did not hear. He 

did not come to the door or to a window. 
This angered the boys, who had wanted no 
more than to torment him into giving them 
money for a drink, so they pounded on his 
door shouting: "Obald! Give us two dollars 
from your chest!" But still he made no 
sign. ; 


For two days there was about the house 

no look of life. On the third day Edward 

Muir came with his neighbors, and they broke 
down the door. Obald was lying dressed on 

his bed, but not these men and not the coroner 
could tell how he had come to his death. 

In his mail box a quarter of a mile down 

the road they found a letter, which had been 
there for three days. It was from Finmarken and they read: 
When this comes to you, | shall be on the ocean. 
| will come straight to your town and you can 
meet me because | will send you a telegram. Oh, 
Obald-we have waited for seven years, and 

now the time that is so short seems so long. My 
love is the same- it is more, Obald. 

CHRISTOPHA. 


Then they knew the meaning of the things 
that they had found in the chest: the fan, 
the mirror, the silver chain, the linen, the 
cloth for a woman's dress. 


MOSQUITOES, 
by William Faulkner 


PROLOGUE 
| 


"The sex instinct," repeated Mr. Talliaferro in his careful 
cockney, with that smug complacence with which you plead 
guilty to a characteristic which you privately consider a virtue, 


"is quite strong in me. Frankness, without which there can 

be no friendship, without which two people cannot really ever 
‘get' each other, as you artists say; frankness, as | was saying, 
| believe-" 

"Yes," his host agreed. "Would you mind moving a little?" 

He complied with obsequious courtesy, remarking the thin 
fretful flashing of the chisel beneath the rhythmic maul. Wood 
scented gratefully slid from its mute flashing, and slapping 
vainly about himself with his handkerchief he moved ina 
Bluebeard's closet of blonde hair in severed clots, examining 
with concern a faint even powdering of dust upon his neat small 
patent leather shoes. Yes, one must pay a price for Art... . 
Watching the rhythmic power of the other's back and arm he 
speculated briefly upon which was more to be desired- 
muscularity in an undershirt, or his own symmetrical sleeve, and 
reassured he continued: 

"Frankness compels me to admit that the sex instinct 

is perhaps my most dominating compulsion." Mr. Talliaferro 

- believed that Conversation-not talk: Conversation-with an 

- jntellectual equal consisted of admitting as many so-called un 
publishable facts as possible about oneself. Mr. Talliaferro 

often mused with regret on the degree of intimacy he might 
have established with his artistic acquaintances had he but 
acquired the habit of masturbation in his youth. But he had 

not even done this. 


"Yes," his host agreed again, thrusting a hard hip into him. 
“Not at all," murmured Mr. Talliaferro quickly. A harsh wall 
restored his equilibrium roughly and hearing a friction of 
cloth and plaster he rebounded with repressed alacrity. 
“Pardon me," he chattered. His entire sleeve indicated his 
arm in gritty white and regarding his coat with consternation 
he moved out of range and sat upon an upturned wooden 
block. Brushing did no good, and the ungracious surface on 
which he sat recalling his trousers to his attention, he rose and 
spread his handkerchief upon it. Whenever he came here he. 
invariably soiled his clothes, but under that spell put on us 
by those we admire doing things we ourselves cannot do, he 
always returned. 


The chisel bit steadily beneath the slow arc of the mM. 

His host ignored him. Mr. Talliaferro slapped viciously and 

vainly at the back of his hand, sitting in lukewarm shadow 

while light came across roofs and chimneypots, passing through 
the dingy skylight, becoming weary. His host labored on in 

the tired light while the guest sat on his hard block regretting 
his sleeve, watching the other's hard body in stained. trousers 
and undershirt, watching the curling vigor of his hair. 

Outside the window New Orleans, the vieux carré, brooded 

in a faintly tarnished languor like an aging yet still beautiful 


courtesan in a smokefilled room, avid yet weary too of ardent 
ways. Above the city summer was hushed warmly into the 
bowled weary passion of the sky. Spring and the cruellest 
months were gone, the cruel months, the wantons that break 
the fat hybernatant dullness and comfort of Time; August 
was on the wing, and September-a month of languorous days 
regretful as woodsmoke. But Mr. Talliaferro's youth, or lack 

of it, troubled him no longer. Thank God. 


No youth to trouble the individual in this room at all. What 
this room troubled was something eternal in the race, 
something immortal. And youth is not deathless. Thank God. 
This unevenly boarded floor, these rough stained walls broken 
by high small practically useless windows beautifully set, these 
crouching lintels cutting the immaculate ruined pitch of walls 
which had housed slaves long ago, slaves long dead and dust 
with the age that had produced them and which they had 
served with a kind and gracious dignity-shades of servants 
and masters now in a more gracious region, lending dignity to 
eternity. After all, only a few chosen can accept service with 
dignity: it is man's impulse to do for himself. It rests with 

the servant to lend dignity to an unnatural proceeding. And 
outside, above rooftops becoming slowly violet, summer lay 
supine, unchaste with decay. 


As you entered the room the thing drew your eyes: you 

turned sharply as to a sound, expecting movement. But it 

was marble, it could not move. And when you tore your eyes 
away and turned your back on it at last, you got again 
untarnished and high and clean that sense of swiftness, of space 
encompassed; but on looking again it was as before: 

motionless and passionately eternal-the virginal breastless torso of 
a girl, headless, armless, legless, in marble temporarily caught 
and hushed yet passionate still for escape, passionate and 
simple and eternal in the equivocal derisive darkness of the 

; world. Nothing to trouble your youth or lack of it:. rather 
something to trouble the very fibrous integrity of your being. 

Mr. Talliaferro slapped his neck savagely. 


The manipulator of the chisel and maul ceased his labor 

and straightened up, flexing his arm and shoulder muscles. 

had as though it had graciously waited for him to get done, 

the light faded quietly and abruptly: the room was like a bathtub 
after the drain has been opened. Mr. Talliaferro rose 

also and his host turned upon him a face like that of a heavy 
hawk, breaking his dream. Mr. Talliaferro regretted his sleeve 
again and said briskly: 


"Then | may tell Mrs. Maurier that you will come?" 
"What?" the other asked sharply, staring at him. "Oh, 


Hell, | have work to do. Sorry. Tell her | am sorry." 

Mr. Talliaferro's disappointment was tinged faintly with 
exasperation as he watched the other cross the darkening room 
to a rough wood bench and raise a cheap enamelware water 
pitcher, gulping from it. 

"But, | say," said Mr. Talliaferro fretfully. 

"No, no," the other repeated brusquely, wiping his beard 

on his upper arm. "Some other time, perhaps. | am too busy 
to bother with her now. Sorry." He swung back the open 

door and from a hook screwed into it he took down a thin 

coat and a battered tweed cap. Mr. Talliaferro watched his 
muscles bulge the thin cloth with envious distaste, recalling 
anew the unmuscled emphasis of his own pressed flannel. The 
other was palpably on the verge of abrupt departure and Mr. 
Talliaferro, to whom solitude, particularly dingy solitude, was 
unbearable, took his stiff straw hat from the bench where it 
flaunted its wanton gay band above the slim yellow gleam of 
his straight malacca stick. 


"Wait," he said, "and I'll join you." 

The other paused, looking back. "I'm going out," he stated 
belligerently, 

Mr. Talliaferro, ata momentary loss, said fatuously: "Why 

-ah, | thought-I should-" The hawk's face brooded above 

him in the dusk remotely and he added quickly: 

"| could return, however." 

"Sure it's no trouble?" 

"Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all! Only call on me. 

| will be only too glad to return." 

"Well, if you're sure it's no trouble, suppose you fetch me 

a bottle of milk from the grocer on the corner. You know the 
place, don't you? Here's the empty one." 

With one of his characteristic plunging movements the other 
passed through the door and Mr. Talliaferro stood in a dapper 
fretted surprise, clutching a coin in one hand and an unwashed 
milk bottle in the other. On the stairs, watching the other's 
shape descending into the welled darkness, he stopped again 
and standing on one leg like a crane he clasped the bottle 
under his arm and slapped at his ankle, viciously and vainly. 


Descending a final stair and turning into a darkling corridor 

he passed two people indistinguishably kissing, and he hastened 
on toward the street door. He paused here in active indecision, 
opening his coat. The bottle had become clammy in 

his hand. He contemplated it through his sense of touch with 
acute repugnance. Unseen, it seemed to have become unbearably 
dirty. He desired something, vaguely-a newspaper, 

perhaps, but before striking a match he looked quickly over 

his shoulder. They were gone, hushing their chimed footsteps 

up the dark curve of the stair: their chimed tread was like a 


physical embrace. His match flared a puny fledged gold that 
followed his clasped gleaming stick as if it were a train of gun 
powder. But the passage was empty, swept with chill stone, 
amminent with weary moisture... the match burned down 

~ to the even polished temper of his fingernails and plunged him 
‘pack into darkness more intense. 


- He opened the street door. Twilight ran in like a quiet 

violet dog and nursing his bottle he peered out across an un- 
dimensional feathered square, across stencilled palms and 
Andrew Jackson in childish effigy bestriding the terrific arrested 
plunge of his curly balanced horse, toward the long 
unemphasis of the Pontalba building and three spires of the 
cathedral graduated by perspective, pure and slumbrous beneath 
the decadent languor of August and evening. Mr. Talliaferro 
thrust his head modestly forth, looking both ways 

along the street. Then he withdrew his head and closed the. 
door again. 


He employed his immaculate linen handkerchief reluctantly 
before thrusting the bottle beneath his coat. It bulged distressingly 
under his exploring hand, and he removed the bottle 

in mounting desperation. He struck another match, setting 

the bottle down at his feet to do so, but there was nothing in 
which he might wrap the thing. His impulse was to grasp it 

and hurl it against the wall: already he pleasured in its 
anticipated glassy crash. But Mr. Talliaferro was quite honorable: 
he had passed his word. Or he might return to his 

friend's room and get a bit of paper. He stood in hot indecision 
until feet on the stairs descending decided for him. He 

bent and fumbled for the bottle, struck it and heard its 
disconsolate empty flight, captured it at last and opening the 
street door anew he rushed hurriedly forth. 


The violet dusk held in soft suspension lights slow as 
bellstrokes, Jackson square was now a green and quiet lake in 
which abode lights round as jellyfish, feathering with silver 
mimosa and pomegranate and hibiscus beneath which lantana 
and cannas bled and bled. Pontalba and cathedral were cut 
from black paper and pasted flat on a green sky; above them 
taller palms were fixed in black and soundless explosions. The 
street was empty, but from Royal street there came the hum 
of a trolley that rose to « staggering clatter, passed on and 
away leaving an interval filled with the gracious sound of 
inflated rubber on asphalt, like a tearing of endless silk. 
Clasping his accursed bottle, feeling like a criminal, Mr. Talliaferro 
hurried on. 


He walked swiftly beside a dark wall, passing small indiscriminate 
shops dimly lighted with gas and smelling of food 


of all kinds, fulsome, slightly overripe. The proprietors and 

their families sat before the doors in tilted chairs, women 
nursing babies into slumber spoke in soft south European 
syllables one to another. Children scurried before him and about 
him, ignoring him or becoming aware of him and crouching in 
shadow like animals, defensive, passive and motionless. 

He turned the corner. Royal street sprang in two directions and he 
darted into a grocery store on the corner, passing 

the proprietor sitting in the door with his legs spread for comfort, 
nursing the Italian balloon of his belly on his lap.. The 

proprietor removed his short terrific pipe and belched, rising 

to follow the customer. Mr. Talliaferro set the bottle down 

hastily. 


The grocer belched again, frankly. "Good afternoon," he 

said in a broad West End accent much nearer the real thing 
than Mr. Talliaferro's. '"Meelk, hay?" 

Mr. Talliaferro extended the coin, murmuring, watching the 
man's thick reluctant thighs as he picked up the bottle without 
repugnance and slid it into a pigeonholed box and opening 

a refrigerator beside it, took therefrom a fresh one. Mr. Talliaferro 
recoiled. 

"Faven't you a bit of paper to wrap it in?" he asked diffidently. 
"Why, sure," the other agreed affably. 'Make her ina 

parcel, hay?" He complied with exasperating deliberation, 

and breathing freer but still soppressed, Mr. Talliaferro took 

his purchase and glancing hurriedly about, stepped into the 
street. And paused, stricken. 


She was under full sail and accompanied by a slimmer one 

when she saw him, but she tacked at once and came about in 

a hushed swishing of silk and an expensive clashing of impediments-- 
handbag and chains and beads. Her hand bloomed 

fatly through bracelets, ringed and manicured, and her hothouse 
face wore an expression of infantile trusting astonishment. 
"Mister Talliaferro! What a surprise," she exclaimed, accenting 
the first word of each phrase, as was her manner. And 

she really was surprised. Mrs. Maurier went through the 

world continually amazed at chance, whether or not she had 
instigated it. Mr. Talliaferro shifted his parcel quickly behind 

him, to its imminent destruction, being forced to accept her 
hand without removing his hat. He rectified this as soon as 
possible. "'l would never have expected to see you in this 

part of town at this hour," she continued. ‘But you have been 
calling on some of your artist friends, | suppose?" 


The slim one had stopped also, and stood examining Mr. 
Talliaferro with cool uninterest. The older woman turned to 
her. "Mr. Talliaferro knows all the interesting people in the 
Quarter, darling. All the people who are-who are creating- 


creating things. Beautiful things. Beauty, you know." Mrs. 
Maurier waved her glittering hand vaguely toward the sky in 
which stars had begun to flower like pale and tarnished 
gardenias. "Oh, do excuse me, Mr. Talliaferro- This is my, 
niece, Miss Robyn, of whom you have heard me speak. She 
and her brother have come to comfort a lonely old woman-" 
her glance held a decayed coquetry, and taking his cue Mr. 
Talliaferro said: 


"Nonsense, dear lady. It is we, your unhappy admirers, 

who need comforting. Perhaps Miss Robyn will take pity on 

us, also?" He bowed toward the niece with calculated formality. 
The niece was not enthusiastic. 

"Now, darling," Mrs. Maurier turned to her niece with 

rapture. "Here is an example of the chivalry of our southern 
men. Can you imagine a man in Chicago saying that?" 

"Not hardly," the niece agreed. Her aunt rushed on: 

"That is why | have been so anxious for Patricia to visit 

me, so she can meet men who are-who are- My niece is 

named for me, you see, Mr. Talliaferro. Isn't that nice?" 

She pressed Mr. Talliaferro with recurrent happy astonishment. 
Mr. Talliaferro bowed again, came within an ace of dropping the 
bottle, darted the hand which held his hat and stick 

behind him to steady it. "Charming, charming," he agreed, 
perspiring under his hair. 


"But, really, | am surprised to find you here at this hour. 

And | suppose you are as surprised to find us here, aren't 

you? But | have just found the most won-derful thing! Do 

look at it, Mr. Talliaferro: | do so want your opinion." She 
extended to him a dull lead plaque from which in dim basrelief 
of faded red and blue simpered a Madonna with an expression 
of infantile astonishment identical with that of Mrs. 

Maurier, and a Child somehow smug and complacent looking 
as an old man. Mr. Talliaferro, feeling the poised precariousness 
of the bottle, dared not release his hand. He bent over 

the extended object. 'Do take it, so you can examine it under 
the light," its owner insisted. Mr. Talliaferro perspired again 

- mildly. The niece spoke suddenly: 


"I'll hold your package." 


She moved with young swiftness and before he could demur 

~ ghe had taken the bottle from his hand. "Ow," she exclaimed, 
. almost dropping it herself, and her aunt gushed: 

bee "Oh, you have discovered something also, haven't you? 


Now I've gone and shown you my treasure, and all the while 
you were concealing something much, much nicer." She waggled 
her hands to indicate dejection. 'You will consider mine 


trash, | Know you will," she went on with heavy assumed displeasure. 
"Oh, to be a man, so | could poke around in shops 

all day and really discover things! Do show us what you 

have, Mr. Talliaferro." 

"Tt's a bottle of milk," remarked the niece, examining Mr. 

Talliaferro with interest. 

Her aunt shrieked. Her breast heaved with repression, 

glinting her pins and beads. "A bottle of milk? Have you 

turned artist, too?" 


For the first and last time in his life Mr. Talliaferro wished 

a lady dead. But he was a gentleman: he only seethed inwardly. 
He laughed with abortive heartiness. 

"An artist? 'You flatter me, dear lady. I'm afraid my soul 

does not aspire so high. | am content to be merely a-" 
"Milkman," suggested the young female devil. 

"Meecenas alone. If | might so style myself." 

Mrs. Maurier sighed with disappointment and surprise. 

"Ah, Mr. Talliaferro, | am dreadfully disappointed. | had 

hoped for a moment that some of your artist friends had at 
last prevailed on you to give something to the world of Art. 
No, no; don't say you cannot: | am sure you are capable of 

it, what with your-your delicacy of soul, your-" she waved 

her hand again vaguely toward the sky above Rampart street. 
"Ah, to be a man, with no ties save those of the soul! To 
create, to create." She returned easily to Royal street. "But, 
really, a bottle of milk, Mr. Talliaferro?" 


"Merely for my friend Gordon. | looked in on him this 
afternoon and found him quite busy. So | ran out to fetch 
him milk for his supper. These artists!" Mr. Talliaferro 
shrugged. 'You know how they live." 


"Yes indeed. Genius. A hard taskmaster, isn't it? Per 

haps you are wise in not giving your life to it. It is a long 
lonely road. But how is Mr. Gordon? | am so continually 
occupied with things-unavoidable duties, which my conscience 
will not permit me to evade (I am very conscientious, you 
know)-that | simply haven't the time to see as much of the 
Quarter as | should like. | had promised Mr. Gordon faithfully 
to call, and to have him to dinner soon. IT am sure he 

thinks | have forgotten him. Please make my peace with him, 
won't you? Assure him that | have not forgotten him." 

"J am sure he realizes how many calls you have on your 
time," Mr. Talliaferro assured her gallantly. ‘Don't let that 
distress you at all." 


"Yes, | really don't know how | get anything done: | am 
always surprised when | find | have a spare moment for my 
own pleasure." She turned her expression of happy astonishment 


on him again. The niece spun slowly and slimly on one 

high heel: the sweet young curve of her shanks straight and 
brittle as the legs of a bird and ending in the twin inky 
splashes of her slippers, entranced him. Her hat was a small 
brilliant bell about her face, and she wore her clothing with 

a casual rakishness, as though she had opened her wardrobe 
and said, Let's go downtown. Her aunt was saying: 

"But what about our yachting party? You gave Mr. 

Gordon my invitation?" 


Mr. Talliaferro was troubled. "We-ll- You see, he is 

quite busy now, He- He has a commission that will admit 
of no delay," he concluded with inspiration. 

"Ah, Mr. Talliaferro! You haven't told him he is invited. 
Shame on you! Then | must tell him myself, since you have 
failed me." 

' «No, really-" 


She interrupted him. "Forgive me, dear Mr. Talliaferro. 

T didn't mean to be unjust. | am glad you didn't invite him. 

It will be better for me to do it, so | can overcome any 
scruples he might have. He is quite shy, you know. Oh, 

quite, | assure you. Artistic temperament, you understand: 

So Spiritual. 

"Yes," agreed Mr. Talliaferro, covertly watching the niece 

who had ceased her spinning and got her seemingly boneless 
body into an undimensional angular flatness pure as an 
Egyptian carving. 


"So | shall attend to it myself. | shall call him to-night: 

we sail at noon to-morrow, you know. That will allow him 
sufficient time, don't you think? He's one of these artists who 
never have much, lucky people."' Mrs. Maurier looked at her 
watch. "Heavens above! seven thirty. We must fly. Come, 
darling. Can't we drop you somewhere, Mr. Talliaferro?"' 
"Thank you, no. | must take Gordon's milk to him, and 

then | am- engaged for the evening." 

"Ah, Mr. Talliaferro! It's a woman, | know." She rolied 

her eyes roguishly. 'What a terrible man you are." She 
lowered her voice and tapped him on the sleeve. 


‘Do be careful what you say before this child. My instincts are all 
bohemian, but she... unsophisticated ..." Her voice 

bathed him warmly and Mr. Talliaferro bridled: had he had 

a mustache he would have stroked it. Mrs. Maurier jangled 

and glittered again: her expression became one of pure delight. 
"But, of course! We will drive you to Mr. Gordon's and then 

| can run in and invite him for the party. The very thing! 

How fortunate to have thought of it. Come, darling." 

Without stooping the niece angled her leg upward and 


outward from the knee, scratching her ankle. Mr. Talliaferro 
recalled the milk bottle and assented gratefully, falling in on 
the curbside with meticulous thoughtfulness. A short distance 
up the street Mrs. Maurier's car squatted expensively. The 
negro driver descended and opened the door and Mr. Talliaferro 
sank into gracious upholstery, nursing his milk bottle, 

smelling flowers cut and delicately vased, promising himself 

a car next year. 


They rolled smoothly, passing between spaced lights and 
around narrow corners, while Mrs. Maurier talked steadily 

of hers and Mr. Talliaferro's and Gordon's souls. The niece 
sat quietly. Mr. Talliaferro was conscious of the clean young 
odor of her, like that of young trees, and when they passed 
beneath lights he could see her slim shape and the impersonal 
revelation of her legs and her bare sexless knees. Mr. 
Talliaferro luxuriated, clutching his bottle of milk, wishing 
the ride need not end. But the car drew up to the curb 
again, and he must get out, no matter with what reluctance. 
")']] run up and bring him down to you," he suggested with 
premonitory tact. 


"No, no: let's all go up," Mrs. Maurier objected. "I want 
Patricia to see how genius looks at home." 

"Gee, Aunty, I've seen these dives before," the niece said. 
"They're everywhere. Pll wait for you." She jackknifed her 
body effortlessly, scratching her ankles with her brown hands. 
"Tt's so interesting to see how they live, darling. You'll 

simply love it." Mr. Talliaferro demurred again, but Mrs. 
Maurier overrode him with sheer words. So against his better 
judgment he struck matches for them, leading the way up the 
dark tortuous stairs while their three shadows aped them, 
rising and falling monstrously upon the ancient wall. Long 
before they reached the final stage Mrs. Maurier was puffing 
and panting, and Mr. Talliaferro found a puerile vengeful 

glee in hearing her labored breath. But he was a gentleman; 
he put this from him, rebuking himself. He knocked on a 

door, was bidden, opened it: 


"Back, are you?" Gordon sat in his single chair, munching 

a thick sandwich, clutching a book. The unshaded light glared 
savagely upon his undershirt. 

"You have callers," Mr. Talliaferro offered his belated warning, 
but the other looking up had already seen beyond his 
shoulder Mrs. Maurier's interested face. He rose and cursed 
Mr. Talliaferro, who had begun immediately his unhappy 
explanation. 

"Mrs. Maurier insisted on dropping in-" 

Mrs. Maurier vanquished him anew. "Mister Gordon!" 


She sailed into the room, bearing her expression of happy 
astonishment like a round platter stood on edge. "How do 
you do? Can you ever, ever forgive us for intruding like 
this?" she went on in her gushing italics. "We just met Mr. 
Talliaferro on the street with your milk, and we decided to 
brave the lion in his den. How do you do?" She forced her 
effusive hand upon him, staring about in happy curiosity. "So 
this is where genius labors. How charming: so-so original. 
And that-" she indicated a corner screened off by a draggled 
length of green rep "-is your bedroom, isn't it? How delightful! 
Ah, Mr. Gordon, how | envy you this freedom. 

And a view-you have a view also, haven't you?" She held 

his hand and stared ‘entranced at a high useless window 
framing two tired looking stars of the fourth magnitude. 

"| would have if | were eight feet tall," he corrected. She 
looked at him quickly, happily. Mr. Talliaferro laughed 
nervously. 


"That would be delightful," she agreed readily. "| was so 
anxious to have my niece see a real studio, Mr. Gordon, where 
a real artist works. Darling-" she glanced over her shoulder 
fatly, still holding his hand "-darling, let me present you to 

a real sculptor, one from whom we expect great things. . 
Darling," she repeated in a louder tone. 


The niece, untroubled by the stairs, had drifted in after 

them and she now stood before the single marble. "Come and 
speak to Mr. Gordon, darling." Beneath her aunt's saccharine 
modulation was a faint trace of something not so 

sweet after all. The niece turned her head and nodded slightly 
without looking at him. Gordon released his hand. 

"Mr, Talliaferro tells me you have a commission." Mrs. 
Maurier's voice was again a happy astonished honey. "May 
we see it? | know artists don't like to exhibit an incomplete 
work, but just among friends, you see. . : You both know 

how sensitive to beauty | am, though | have been denied 

the creative impulse myself." 


"Yes," agreed Gordon, watching the niece. 

"| have long intended visiting your studio, as | promised, 
you remember. So | shall take this opportunity of looking 
about- Do you mind?" 

"Help yourself. Talliaferro can show you things. Pardon 
me." He lurched characteristically between them and Mrs. 
Maurier chanted: 

"Yes, indeed. Mr. Talliaferro, like myself, is sensitive to 
the beautiful in Art. Ah, Mr. Talliaferro, why were you and 
| given a love for the beautiful, yet denied the ability to 
create it from stone and wood and clay. .. ." 

Her body in its brief simple dress was deeautess when he 


-»ame over to her. After a time he said: 
Pee Arete" 


Her jaw in profile was heavy: there was something mascu- 
line about it. But in full face it was not heavy, only quiet. 

Her mouth was full and colorless, unpainted, and her eyes 
were Opaque as smoke. She met his gaze, remarking the icy 
blueness of his eyes (like a surgeon's she thought) and looked 
at the marbie again. 

"| don't know," she answered slowly. Then: "It's like 

me." 

"How like you?" he asked gravely. 

She didn't answer. Then she said: "Can | touch it?" 

"Tf you like," he replied, examining the line of her jaw, her 
firm brief nose. She made no move and he added: "Aren't 
you going to touch it?" 

"I've changed my mind," she told him calmly. Gordon 

glanced ever his shoulder to where Mrs. Maurier pored volubly 
over something. Mr. Talliaferro yea'd her with restrained passion. 
"Why is it like you?" he repeated. 

She said irrelevantly: "Why hasn't she anything here?" 

Her brown hand flashed slimly across the high unemphasis of 
the marble's breast, and withdrew. 

"You haven't much there yourself." She met his steady 

gaze steadily. 'Why should it have anything there?" he 

asked. 

"Youre right," she agreed with the judicial complaisance of 

an equal. "| see now. Of course she shouldn't. | didn't 
quite-quite get it for a moment." 


Gordon examined with growing interest her flat breast and 
belly, her boy's body which the poise of it and the thinness of 
her arms belied. Sexless, yet somehow vaguely troubling. 
Perhaps just young, like a calf or a colt. "How old are you?" 
he asked abruptly. 

"Eighteen, if it's any of your business," she replied without 
rancor, staring at the marble. Suddenly she looked up at him 
again. "Tl wish | could have it," she said with sudden a 

cerity and longing, quite like a four-year-old. 

"Thanks," he said. "That was quite sincere, too, wasn't 

it? Of course you can't have it, though. You see that, don't 
you?" 

She was silent. He knew she could see no reason why she 
shouldn't have it. 

"| guess so," she agreed at last. "I just thought I'd see, 
though." 

"Not to overlook any bets?" 

"Oh, well, by to-morrow | probably won't want it, anyway. ... 
And if | still do, | can get something just as good." 

"You mean," he amended, "that if you still want it to-morrow, 


you can get it. Don't you?" 


Her hand, as if it were a separate organism, reached out 
slowly, stroking the marble. "Why are you so black?" she 
asked. 

"Black ?" 

"Not your hair and beard. | like your red hair and beard. 

But you. You are black. | mean..." her voice fell and 

he suggested Soul? "I don't know what that is," she stated 
quietly. 

"Neither do I. You might ask your aunt, though. She 

seems familiar with souls." 

She glanced over her shoulder, showing him her other un-- 
equal profile. "Ask her yourself. Here she comes." 

Mrs. Maurier surged her scented upholstered bulk between 
them. "Wonderful, wonderful," she was exclaiming in sincere 
astonishment. "And this ..." her voice died away and she 
gazed at the marble, dazed. Mr. Talliaferro echoed her immaculately, 
taking to himself the showman 's credit. 

"Do you see what he has caught?" he bugled melodiously. 
"Do you see? The spirit of youth, of something fine and 

hard and clean in the world; something we all desire until 
our mouths are stopped with dust.' Desire with Mr. Talliaferro 
had long since become an unfulfilled habit requiring 

no longer any particular object at all. 


"Yes," agreed Mrs. Maurier. "How beautiful. What- 

what does it signify, Mr. Gordon?" 

“Nothing, Aunt Pat," the niece snapped. "It doesn't have 

to." 

"But, really-" 

"What do you want it to signify? Suppose it signified a 

-a dog, or an ice cream soda, what difference would it make? 
Isn't it all right like it is?" 

"Yes, indeed, Mrs. Maurier,’ Mr. Talliaferro agreed with 
soothing haste, "it is not necessary that it have objective 
significance. We must accept it for what it is: pure form 
untrammeled by any relation to a familiar or utilitarian object." 
"Oh, yes: untrammeled." Here was a word Mrs. Maurier 
knew. 'The untrammeled spirit, freedom like the eagle's." 
"Shut up, Aunty," the niece told her. "Don't be a fool." 

"But it has what Talliaferro calls objective significance," 
Gordon interrupted brutally. ‘This is my feminine ideal: a 
virgin with no legs to leave me, no arms to hold me, no head 
to talk to me." 


"Mister Gordon!" Mrs. Maurier stared at him over her 
compressed breast. Then she thought of something that did 
possess objective significance. "| had almost forgotten our 
reason for calling so late. Not," she added quickly, "that 


we needed any other reason to-to-Mr. Talliaferro, how was 
it those old people used to put it, about pausing on Life's 
busy highroad to kneel for a moment at the Master's feet? 
Mrs. Maurier's voice faded and her face assumed an 
expression of mild concern. "Or is it the Bible of which | 
am thinking? Well, no matter: we dropped in to invite you 
for a yachting party, a few days on the lake-" 

"Yes. Talliaferro told me about it. Sorry, but | shall be 
unable to come." 


Mrs. Maurier's eyes became quite round. She turned to 
Mr. Talliaferro. ‘Mister Talliaferro! You told me you 

hadn't mentioned it to him!" 

Mr. Talliaferro writhed acutely. "Do forgive me, if | left 

you under that impression. It was quite unintentional. | 
only desired that you speak to him yourself and make him 
reconsider. The party will not be complete without him, 
will it?" 

"Not at all. Really, Mr. Gordon, won't you reconsider? 
Surely you won't disappoint us." She stooped creaking, and 
slapped at her ankle. ‘Pardon me." 

"No. Sorry. | have work to do." 

Mrs. Maurier transferred her expression of astonishment 
and dejection to Mr. Talliaferro. "It can't be that he doesn't 
want to come. There must be some other reason. Do say 
something to him, Mr. Talliaferro. We simply must have 
him. Mr. Fairchild is going, and Eva and Dorothy: we 
simply must have a sculptor. Do convince him, Mr. Talliaferro." 
"Pm sure his decision is not final: | am sure he will not 
deprive us of his company. A few days on the water will 
-do him no end of good; freshen him up like a tonic. Eh, 
Gordon?" 


- Gordon's hawk's face brooded above them, remote and in- 
'sufferable with arrogance. The niece had turned away, 
drifting slowly about the room, grave and quiet and curious, 
straight as a poplar. Mrs. Maurier implored him with her 
eyes doglike, temporarily silent. Suddenly she had an inspiration. 
"Come, people, let's all go to my house for dinner. Then 

we can discuss it at our ease." 

Mr. Talliaferro demurred. "| am engaged this evening, 

you know," he reminded her. 

"Oh, Mr. Talliaferro." She put her hand on his sleeve. 

‘Don't you fail me, too. | always depend on you when people 
fail me. Can't you defer your engagement?" 

"Really, | am afraid not. Not in this case," Mr. Talliaferro 
replied smugly. ‘Though | am distressed..." 

Mrs. Maurier sighed. "These women! Mr. Talliaferro is 
perfectly terrible with women," she informed Gordon. "But 
you will come, won't you?" 


The niece haddrifted up to them and stood rubbing the 

calf of one leg against the other shin. Gordon turned to her. 
"Will you be there?" 

Damn their little souls, she whispered on a sucked breath. 
She yawned. "Oh, yes. | eat. But I'm going to bed darn 
soon." She yawned again, patting the broad pale oval of her 
mouth with brown fingers 

"Patricia!" her aunt exclaimed in shocked amazement. "Of 
course you will do nothing of the kind. The very idea! Come, 
Mr. Gordon." 

"No, thanks. | am engaged myself," he answered stiffly. 
"Some other time, perhaps." 

"| simply won't take No for an answer. Do help me, Mr. 
Talliaferro. He simply must come." 

"Do you want him to come as he is?" the niece asked. 

Her aunt glanced briefly at the undershirt, and shuddered. 
But she said bravely: "Of course, if he wishes. What are 
clothes, compared with this?" she described an arc with her 
hand; diamonds glittered on its orbit. "So you cannot evade 
it, Mr. Gordon. You must come." 


Her hand poised above his arm, pouncing. He eluded it 
brusquely. "Excuse me." Mr. Talliaferro avoided his sudden 
movement just in time, and the niece said wickedly: 

"There's a shirt behind the door, if that's what you are 
looking for. You won't need a tie, with that beard." 

He picked her up by the elbows, as you would a high narrow 
table, and set her aside. Then his tall controlled body 

filled and emptied the door and disappeared in the darkness 
of the hallway. The niece gazed after him. Mrs. Maurier 
stared at the door, then to Mr. Talliaferro in quiet amazement. 
"What in the world-" Her hands clashed vainly 

among her various festooned belongings. 'Where is he going?" 
she said at last. 


The niece said suddenly: "I like him." She too gazed at 

the door through which, passing, he seemed to have emptied 
the room. "I bet he doesn't come back," she remarked. 

Her aunt shrieked. "Doesn't come back?" 

"Well, | wouldn't, if | were him." She returned to the marble, 
stroking it with slow desire. Mrs. Maurier gazed helplessly at 
Mr. Talliaferro. 

"Where-" she began. 

"T'll go see," he offered, breaking his own trance. The 

two women regarded his vanishing neat back. 

"Never in my life-Patricia, what did you mean by being 

‘so rude to him? Of course he is offended. Don't you know 
‘how sensitive artists are? After | have worked so hard to 
‘cultivate him, too!" 

"Nonsense. It'll do him good. He thinks just a little "too well 


of himself as it is." 


“But to insult the man in his own house. | can't understand 
you young people at all. Why, if I'd said a thing like 

that to a gentleman, and a stranger ...| can't imagine 
what your father can mean, letting you grow up like this. 
He certainly knows better than this-" 

"T'm not to blame for the way he acted. You are the one, 
yourself. Suppose you'd been sitting in your room in your 
shimmy, and a couple of men you hardly knew had walked 
in on you and tried to persuade you to go somewhere you 
didn't want to go, what would you have done?" 

"These people are different," her aunt told her coldly. "You 
don't understand them. Artists don't require privacy as we do: 
it means nothing whatever to them. But any one, artist or 
no, would object-" 


"Oh, haul in your sheet," the niece interrupted coarsely. 

"You're jibbing." : 

Mr. Talliaferro reappeared panting with delicate repression. 
"Gordon was called hurriedly away. He asked me to make his 
excuses and to express his disappointment over having to leave 
so unceremoniously." 

"Then he's not coming to dinner." Mrs. Maurier sighed, 

feeling her age, the imminence of dark and death. She seemed 
not only unable to get new men any more, but to hold to the 
old: ones, even ...... Mr. Talliaferro, too ."-> age, ages ree 

She sighed again. "Come, darling," she said in a strangely 
chastened tone, quieter, pitiable in a way. The niece put both 
her firm tanned hands on the marble, hard, hard. O beautiful, 
she whispered in salutation and farewell, turning quickly 

away. 


"Let's go," she said, "I'm starving." 

Mr. Talliaferro had lost his box of matches: he was desolated. 
So they were forced to feel their way down the stairs, 
disturbing years and years of dust upon the rail. The stone 
corridor was cool and dank and filled with a suppressed minor 
humming. They hurried on. 


Night was fully come and the car squatted at the curb ina 
tient silhouette; the negro driver sat within with all the 
windows closed. Within its friendly familiarity Mrs. Maurier's 
spirits rose again. She gave Mr. Talliaferro her hand, sugaring 
her voice again with a decayed coquetry. 


"You will call me, then? But don't promise: | know how 
completely your time is taken up-" she leaned forward, 
tapping him on the cheek-"Don Juan!" 

He laughed deprecatingly, with pleasure. The niece from 


her corner said: 

"Good evening, Mr. Tarver." 

Mr. Talliaferro stood slightly inclined from the hips, frozen. 

He closed his eyes like a dog awaiting the fall of the stick, 

while time passed and passed... . he opened his eyes again, 
after how long he knew not. But Mrs. Maurier's fingers were 

but leaving his cheek and the niece was invisible in her corner: 
a bodiless evil. Then he straightened up, feeling his cold entrails 
resume their proper place. 


The car drew away and he watched it, thinking of the girl's 

youngness, her hard clean youngness, with fear and a troubling 
unhappy desire like an old sorrow. Were children really like 

dogs? Could they penetrate one's concealment, know one instinctively? 
Mrs. Maurier settled back comfortably. "Mr. Talliaferro is 

perfectly terrible with women," she informed her niece. 

"| bet he is," the niece agreed, "perfectly terrible." 


Mr. Talliaferro had been married while quite young by a 

rather plainfaced girl whom he was trying to seduce. But now, 
at thirty-eight, he was a widower these eight years. He had 
been the final result of some rather casual biological research 
by two people who, like the great majority, had no 

business producing children at all. The family originated in 
northern Alabama and drifted slowly westward ever after, thus 
proving that a certain racial impulse in the race, which one 
Horace Greeley summed up in a slogan so excruciatingly apt 
that he didn't have to observe it himself, has not yet died 
away. His brothers were various and they attained their several 
milieus principally by chance; milieus ranging from an 
untimely heaven via some one else's horse and a rope and a 
Texas cottonwood, through a classical chair in a small Kansas 
college, to a state legislature via some one else's votes. This 
one got as far as California. They never did know what became 
of Mr. Talliaferro's sister. 


Mr. Talliaferro had got what is known as a careful raising: 

he had been forced while quite young and pliable to do all 

the things to which his natural impulses objected, and to forgo 
all the things he could possibly have had any fun doing. After 

a while nature gave up and this became a habit with him. 

Nature surrendered him without a qualm: even disease germs 
seemed to ignore him. 

His marriage had driven him into work as drouth drives the 

fish down stream into the larger waters, and things had gone 
hard with them during the years during which he had shifted 
from position to position, correspondence course to 
correspondence course, until he had an incorrect and impractical 
smattering of information regarding every possible genteel method 
of gaining money, before finally and inevitably gravitating 


into the women's clothing section of a large department store. 


Here he felt that he had at last come into his own (he always got 
along much better with women than with men) and 

this restored faith in himself enabled him to rise with comfortable 
ease to the coveted position of wholesale buyer. He 

knew women's clothes and, interested in women, it was his 
belief that knowledge of the frail intimate things they preferred 
gave him an insight which no other man had into the 

psychology of women. But he merely speculated on this, for 

he remained faithful to his wife, although she was bedridden: 

an invalid. 


And then, when success was in his grasp and life had become 
smooth at last for them, his wife died. He had become 
habituated to marriage, sincerely attached to her, and 
readjustment came slowly. Yet in time he became accustomed to the 
novelty of mature liberty. He had been married so young that 
freedom was an unexplored field to him. He took pleasure in 
his snug bachelor quarters in the proper neighborhood, in his 
solitary routine of days: of walking home in the dusk for the 
sake of his figure, examining the soft bodies of girls on the 
street, knowing that if he cared to take one of them, that there 
was none save the girls themselves to say him nay; to his 
dinners alone or in company with an available literary friend. 
Mr. Talliaferro did Europe in forty-one days, gained thereby 

a worldly air and a smattering of esthetics and a precious 
accent, and returned to New Orleans feeling that he was 
Complete. His only alarm was his thinning hair, his only worry 
was the fact that some one would discover that he had been 
born Tarver, not Talliaferro. 

But long since celibacy had begun to oppress him. 


Handling his stick smartly he turned into Broussard's. 

"As he had hoped, here was Dawson Fairchild, the novelist, 
resembling a benevolent walrus too recently out of bed to have 
made a toilet, dining in company with three men. Mr. Talliaferro 
paused diffidently in the doorway and a rosy cheeked 

waiter resembling a studious Harvard undergraduate in an 

actor's dinner coat, assailed him courteously. At last he caught 
Fairchild's eye and the other greeted him across the small 

room, then said something to his three companions that caused 
them to turn half about in their chairs to watch his approach. 

Mr. Talliaferro, to whom entering a restaurant alone and securing a 
table was an excruciating process, joined them with 

relief. The cherubic waiter spun a chair from an adjoining 

table deftly against Mr. Talliaferro's knees as he shook Fairchild's hand. 


"You're just in time," Fairchild told him, propping his 
fist and a clutched fork on the table. "This is Mr. Hooper. 


You know these other folks, | think." 

Mr. Talliaferro ducked his head to a man with iron gray 

hair and an orotund humorless face like that of a thwarted 
Sunday school superintendent, who insisted on shaking his 
hand, then his glance took in the other two members of the 
party-a tall, ghostly young man with a thin evaporation of 
fair hair and a pale prehensile mouth, and a bald Semitic 
man with a pasty loose jowled face and sad quizzical eyes. 
"We were discussing-" began Fairchild when the stranger 
interrupted with a bland and utterly unselfconscious rudeness. 
“What did you say the name was?" he asked, fixing Mr. 
Talliaferro with his eye. Mr. Talliaferro met the eye and 

knew immediately a faint unease. He answered the question, 
but the other brushed the reply aside. "I mean your given 
name. | didn't catch it to-day." 


"Why, Ernest," Mr. Talliaferro told him with alarm. 

"Ah, yes: Ernest. You must pardon me, but traveling, 

meeting new faces each Tuesday, as | do-" he interrupted 
himself with the same bland unconsciousness. "What are 
your impressions of the get-together to-day?" Ere Mr. Tal- 
liaferro could have replied, he interrupted himself again. "yen 
have a splendid organization here," he informed them generally, 
compelling them with his glance, "and a city that is 

worthy of it. Except for this southern laziness of yours. 

You folks need more northern blood, to bring out all your 
possibilities. Still, | won't criticize: you boys have treated 

me pretty well." He put some food into his mouth and 
chewed it down hurriedly, forestalling any one who might 
have hoped to speak. 


"| was glad that my itinerary brought me here, to see the 

city and be with the boys to-day, and that one of your reporters 
gave me the chance to see something of your bohemian 

life by directing me to Mr. Fairchild here, who, | understand, 

is an author." He met Mr. Talliaferro's expression of courteous 
amazement again. "| am glad to see how you boys are 
carrying on the good work; | might say, the Master's work, 

for it is only by taking the Lord into our daily lives-" He 

stared at Mr. Talliaferro once more. 'What did you say the 
name was?" 

"Ernest," suggested Fairchild mildly. 

"Ernest. People, the man in the street, the breadwinner, 

he on whom the heavy burden of life rests, does he know what 
we stand for, what we can give him in spite of himself- 
forgetfulness of the trials of day by day? He knows nothing 

of our ideals of service, of the benefits to ourselves, to each 
other, to you"-he met Fairchild's burly quizzical gaze-"to 
himself. And, by the way," he added coming to earth again, 
"there are a few points on this subject | am going to take 


up with your secretary to-morrow." He transfixed Mr. Talliaferro 
again. "What were your impressions of my remarks 

to-day?" 

- "| beg pardon?" 

"What did you think of my idea for getting a hundred 

church attendance by keeping them afraid they'd 

miss something good by staying away?" 

Mr. Talliaferro turned his stricken face to the others, one 

by one. After a while his interrogator said in a tone of cold 
displeasure: "You don't mean to say you do not recall me?" 
Mr. Talliaferro cringed. "Really, sir-l am distressed-" 

The other interrupted heavily. 

"You were not at lunch to-day?" 

"No," Mr. Talliaferro replied with effusive gratitude, "I 

take only a glass of buttermilk at noon. | breakfast late, 

you see." The other man stared at him with chill displeasure, 
and Mr. Talliaferro added with inspiration: "You have mistaken 
me for some one else, | fear." 


The stranger regarded Mr. Talliaferro for a cold moment. 

The waiter placed a dish before Mr. Talliaferro and he fell 
upon it in a flurry of acute discomfort. 

"Do you mean-" began the stranger. Then he put his 

fork down and turned his disapproval coldly upon Fairchild. 
"Didn't | understand you to say that this-gentleman was 

a member of Rotary?" 

Mr. Talliaferro suspended his fork and he too looked at 
Fairchild in shocked unbelief. "| a member of Rotary?" he 
repeated. 

"Why, | kind of got the impression he was," Fairchild 
admitted. "Hadn't you heard that Talliaferro was a Rotarian?" 
he appealed to the others. They were noncommittal 

and he continued: "I seem to recall somebody telling me you 
were a Rotarian. But then, you know how rumors get around. 
Maybe it is because of your prominence in the business life 
of our city. Talliaferro is a member of one.of our largest 
ladies' clothing houses," he explained. "He is just the man 
to help you figure out some way to get God into the mercan- 


tile business. Teach Him the meaning of service, hey, Talliaferro?"' 
"No: really, I-' Mr. Talliaferro objected with alarm. 

The stranger interrupted again. 

"Well, there's nothing better on God's green earth than 

Rotary. Mr. Fairchild had given me to understand that you 

were a member," he accused with a recurrence of cold suspicion. 
Mr. Talliaferro squirmed with unhappy negation. 

The other stared him down, then he took out his watch. 

"Well, well. | must run along. | run my day to schedule. 

You'd be astonished to learn how much time can be saved 

by cutting off a minute here and a minute there," he informed 


them. '"And-" 
"| beg pardon?" 


"What do you do with them?" Fairchild asked. 

"When you've cut off enough minutes here and there to 
make up a sizable mess, what do you do with them?" 
"Setting a time limit to everything you do makes a 

man get more punch into it; makes him take the hills on 
high, you might say." A drop of nicotine on the end of the 
tongue will kill a dog, Fairchild thought, chuckling to himself. 
He said aloud: 

“Our forefathers reduced the process of gaining money to 
proverbs. But we have beaten them; we have reduced the 
whole of existence to fetiches." 


"To words of one syllable that look well in large red type," 
the Semitic man corrected. 

The stranger ignored them. He half turned in his chair. He 

/ gestured at the waiter's back, then he snapped his fingers 
until he had attracted the waiter's attention. "Trouble with 
these small second-rate places," he told them. "No pep, no 
efficiency, in handling trade. Check, please," he directed 
briskly. The cherubic waiter bent over them. 


"You found the dinner nice?" he suggested. 

"Sure, sure, all right. Bring the bill, will you, George?" 

The waiter looked at the others, hesitating. 

"Never mind, Mr. Broussard," Fairchild said quickly. "We 

won't go right now. Mr. Hooper here has got to catch a 

train. You are my guest," he explained to the stranger. 

The other protested conventionally: he offered to match coins 
for it, but Fairchild repeated: "You are my guest to-night. 

Too bad you must hurry away." 


"| haven't got the leisure you New Orleans fellows have," 
the other explained. "Got to keep on the jump, myself." He 
arose and shook hands all around. "Glad to've met you 
boys," he said to each in turn. He clasped Mr. Talliaferro's 
elbow with his left hand while their rights were engaged. 
The waiter fetched his hat and he gave the man a half 
dollar with a flourish. 'If you're ever in the little city"-he 
paused to reassure Fairchild. 


"Sure, sure," Fairchild agreed heartily, and they sat down 
again. The late guest paused at the street door a moment, 
then he darted forth shouting, "Taxi! Taxi!" The cab took 

him to the Monteleone hotel, three blocks away, where he 
purchased two to-morrow's papers and sat in the lobby 

for an hour, dozing'over them. Then he went to his room and 
lay in bed staring at them until he had harried his mind 


into unconsciousness by the sheer idiocy of print. 
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"Now," said Fairchild, "let that be a lesson to you young 
men. That's what you'll come to by joining things, by getting 
the habit of it. As soon as a man begins to join clubs © 

and lodges, his spiritual fiber begins to disintegrate. When 
you are young, you join things because they profess high 


ideals. You believe in ideals at that age, you know. Which 

is all right, as long as you just believe in them as ideals 

and not as criterions of conduct. But after a while you 

join more things, you are getting older and more sedate and 
sensible; and believing in ideals is too much trouble so 

you begin to live up to them with your outward life, in your 
contacts with other people. And when you've made a form 
of behavior out of an ideal, it's not an ideal any longer, and 
you become a public nuisance." 


"It's a man's own fault if the fetich men annoy him," the 
Semitic man said. 'Nowadays there are enough things for 
every one to belong to something." 

"That's a rather stiff price to pay for immunity, though," 
Fairchild objected. 

“That need not bother you," the other told him. "You 
have already paid it." 

Mr. Talliaferro laid aside his fork. "| do hope he's not 
offended," he murmured. Fairchild chuckled. 

"At what?" the Semitic man asked. He and Fairchild 
regarded Mr. Talliaferro kindly. 


"At Fairchild's little joke," Mr. Talliaferro explained. 

Fairchild laughed. "I'm afraid we disappointed him. He 
probably not only does not believe that we are bohemians, 

but doubts that we are even artistic. Probably the least he 
expected was to be taken to dinner at the studio of two people 
who are not married to each other, and to be offered hashish 
instead of food." 

; "And to be seduced by a girl in an orange smock and no 
stockings," the ghostly young man added in a sepulchral 

tone. 

"Yes," Fairchild said. "But he wouldn't have succumbed, Siough." 


CeNo," the Semitic man agreed. "But, like any Christian, he 
would have liked the opportunity to refuse." 

"Yes, that's right," Fairchild admitted. He said: "I guess 

he thinks that if you don't stay up all night and get drunk 

and ravish somebody, there's no use in being an artist." 
"Which is worse?" murmured the Semitic man. 

"God knows," Fairchild answered. "I've never been ravished .. . 
"He sucked at his coffee. "But he's not the 


first man that ever hoped to be ravished and was disappointed. 
I've spent a lot of time in different places laying myself 
open, and always come off undefiled. Hey, Talliaferro?" 

Mr. Talliaferro squirmed again, diffidently. Fairchild lit 

a cigarette. 'Well, both of them are vices, and we've all 

seen to-night what an uncontrolled vice will lead a man into- 
defining a vice as any natural impulse which rides you, like 
the gregarious instinct in Hooper." He ceased a while. Then 
he! chuckled again. "God must look about our American 
scene with a good deal of consternation, watching the antics 
of these volunteers who are trying to help Him." 

"Or entertainment," the Semitic man amended. "But why 
American scene?" 


"Because our doings are so much more comical. Other 
nations seem to be able to entertain the possibility that God 
may not be a Rotarian or an Elk or a Boy Scout after all. 

We don't. And convictions are always alarming, unless you 
are looking at them from behind." 

The waiter approached with a box of cigars. The Semitic 

man took one. Mr. Talliaferro finished his dinner with decorous 
expedition. The Semitic man said: 

"My people produced Jesus, your people Christianized him. 
And ever since you have been trying to get him out of your 
church. And now that you have practically succeeded, look 

at what is filling the vacuum of his departure. Do you think 
that your new ideal of willynilly Service without request or 
recourse is better than your old ideal of humility? No, no"- 

as the other would have spoken-"! don't mean as far as results 
go. The only ones who ever gain by the spiritual machinations 
of mankind are the small minority who gain emotional 

or mental or physical exercise from the activity itself, never 
the passive majority for whom the crusade is set afoot." 


"Katharsis by peristalsis," murmured the blond young 

man, who was nurturing a reputation for cleverness. 
Fairchild said: 

"Are you opposed to religion, then-in its general sense, 

| mean?" 

"Certainly not," the Semitic man answered. "The only 

sense in which religion is general is when it benefits the 
greatest number in the same way. And the universal benefit 
of religion is that it gets the children out of the house on 
Sunday morning." 

"But education gets them out of the house five days a 
week," Fairchild pointed out. 

"That's true, too. But |am not at home myself on those 
days: education has already got me out of the house six days 
a week." The waiter brought Mr. Talliaferro's coffee. Fairchild 
lit another cigarette. 


"So you believe the sole accomplishment of education is 
that it keeps us away from home?" 

"What other general result can you name? It doesn't 

make us all brave or healthy or happy or wise, it doesn't 
even keep us married. In fact, to take an education by the 
"modern process is like marrying in haste and spending the 
rest of your life making the best of it. But, understand me: 

| have no quarrel with education. | don't think it hurts you 
much, except to make you unhappy and unfit for work, for 
which man was cursed by the gods before they had learned 
about education. And if it were not education, it would be 
something else just as bad, and perhaps worse. Man must fill 
his time some way, you know." 


"But to go back to religion" -"the spirit protestant eternal," 
murmured the blond young man hoarsely-'"do you mean 

any particular religion, or just the general teaching of Christ?" 
"What has Christ to do with it?" 

"Well, it's generally accepted that he instigated a certain 
branch of it, whatever his motives really were." 

"It's generally accepted that first you must have an effect 

to discern a cause. And it is a human trait to foist the 
blunders of the age and the race upon some one or something 
too remote or heedless or weak to resist. But when you say 
religion, you have a particular sect in mind, haven't you?" 


"Yes," Fairchild admitted. "| always think of the Protestant religion." 
"The worst of all," the Semitic man said. "To raise children into, 

| mean. For some reason one can be a Catholic or 

a Jew and be religious at home. But a Protestant at home 

is only a Protestant. It seems to me that the Protestant 

faith was invented for the sole purpose of filling our jails 

and morgues and houses of detention. | speak now of its more 
rabid manifestations, particularly of its activities in smaller 
settlements. How do young Protestant boys in small towns 

spend Sunday afternoons, with baseball and all such natural 
muscular vents denied them? They kill, they slay and steal 

and burn. Have you ever noticed how many juvenile firearm 
accidents occur on Sunday, how many fires in barns and outhouses 
happen on Sunday afternoon?" He ceased and shook 

the ash from his cigar carefully into his coffee cup. Mr. 

Talliaferro seeing an opening, coughed and spoke. 

"By the way, | saw Gordon to-day. Tried to persuade him 

for our yachting party to-morrow. He doesn't enthuse, so to 


speak. Though | assured him how much we'dall like to ee him." 
"Oh, he'll come, | guess," Fairchild said. "He'd be a fool not to 
let her feed him for a few days." 

"He'd pay a fairly high price for his food," the Semitic 


man remarked drily. Fairchild looked at him and he added: 
"Gordon hasn't served his apprenticeship yet, you know. 
You've got through yours." 

"Oh," Fairchild grinned. "Well, yes, | did kind of play 

out on her, | reckon." He turned to Mr. Talliaferro. "Has 
she been to him in person to sell him the trip, yet?" 

Mr. Talliaferro hid his mild retrospective discomfort behind 
a lighted match. "Yes. She stopped in this afternoon. | 
was with him at the time." 


"Good for her," the Semitic man applauded, and Fairchild 
said with interest: 

"She did? What did Gordon say?" 

"He left," Mr. Talliaferro admitted mildly. 

“Walked out on her, did he?" Fairchild glanced briefly at 
the Semitic man. He laughed. "You are right," he agreed. 
He laughed again, and Mr. Talliaferro said: 

"He really should come, you know. | thought perhaps"- 
diffidently-"that you'd help me persuade him. The fact that 
‘you will be with us, and your-er-assured position in the 
creative world .. ." 

"No, | guess not," Fairchild decided. "I'm not much of a 
hand for changing folks’ opinions. | guess | won't meddle 
with it." 


"But, really," Mr. Talliaferro persisted, "the trip would 
benefit the man's work. Besides," he added with inspiration, 
“he will round out our party. A novelist, a painter-" 

"Lam invited, too," the blond young man put in sepulchrally. 
Mr. Talliaferro accepted him with apologetic effusion. 


"By all means, a poet. | was about to mention you, my dear 
fellow. Two poets, in fact, with EvaWA 

"Lam the best poet in New Orleans," the other interrupted 
with sepulchral belligerence. 

"Yes, ves," Mr. Talliaferro agreed quickly, "-and a sculptor. 
You see?" he appealed to the Semitic man. The Semitic 
man met Mr. Talliaferro's importunate gaze kindly, without 
reply: Fairchild turned to him. 

"We-lll," he began. Then: "What do you think?" 

The Semitic man glanced briefly at him. "I think we'll 

need Gordon by all means." Fairchild grinned again and 
agreed. 

"Yes, | guess you're right." 


The waiter brought Fairchild's change and stood courteously 
beside them as they rose. Mr. Talliaferro caught Fairchild's 
eye and leaned nearer, diffidently, lowering his tone. 

"Eh?" Fairchild said in his burly jovial voice, not lowering it. 
"Would like a moment, if you've time. Your advice-" 


"Not to-night?" Fairchild asked in alarm. 

"Why, yes." Mr. Talliaferro was faintly apologetic. ‘Just 

a few moments, if you are alone-" he gestured meaningly 
with his head toward the other two. 

"No, not to-night. Julius and | are spending the evening 
together." Mr. Talliaferro's face fell, and Fairchild added 
kindly: "Some other time, perhaps.’ 

"Yes, of course," Mr. Talliaferro agreed faultlessly. 'Some 
other time." 


The car swept sibilantly up the drive and on around the 
house. There was a light on the veranda vaguely beyond 
vines. They descended and Mrs. Maurier crossed the veranda 
and passed clashing and jangling through a French window. 
The niece turned the corner and followed the veranda to 
where beyond a nook spaced with wicker and chintz, and 
magazines gaily on a table, her brother sat coatless on a divan 
beneath a wall lamp. There was a faint litter of shavings 
about his feet and clinging to his trousers, and at the moment 
he bent with a carpenter's saw over something in his lap. The 
saw scraped fretfully, monotonously, and she stopped beside 
him and stood scratching her knee. Presently he raised his 
head. 


"Hello," he remarked without enthusiasm. "Go to the 

library and get me a cigarette." 

"T've got one on me, somewhere."' She searched the pockets 
of her linen dress, but without success. 'Where'-she said. 

She mused a moment, spreading her pocket with her hand 
and staring into it. Then she said, oh, yes, and took off her 
hat. From the crown of it she produced one limp cigarette. 
"YT ought to have another," she mused aloud, searching the 
hat again. "I guess that's all, though. You can have it: | 

don't want one, anyway." She extended the cigarette and 
skirled her hat onto the lounge beside. 

"Look out," he said quickly, "don't put it there. | need 

all this space. Put it somewhere else, can't you?" He pushed 
- the hat off the divan, onto the floor, and accepted the cigarette. 
The tobacco was partially shredded from it and it was limp, 
like a worm. "Whatcher been doing to it? How long've you 
had it, anyway?" She sat beside him and he raked a match 
across his thigh. 


How's it coming, Josh?" she asked, extending her hand 
toward the object on his lap. It was a cylinder of wood 
larger than a silver dollar and about three inches long. He 
fended her off with the hand that held the lighted match, 
thrusting the elbow beneath her chin. 

"Let it alone, | tell you." 

"Oh, all right. Keep your shirt on." She moved slightly 


away and he took up the saw again, putting the burning cigarette 
on the wicker lounge between them. A thin pencil of 

smoke rose from it into the windless air, and soon a faint 

smell of burning. She picked up the cigarette, drew once 

at it and replaced it so it would not scorch the wicker. The 

Saw grated jerkily and thinly; outside, beyond the vines, 
insects scraped monotonously one to another in the heavy, » 
swooning darkness. A moth, having evaded the screen wire, 
gyrated idiotically beneath and about the light. She raised 

her skirt to stare at a small feverish spot on her brown knee. 

... The saw grated jerkily, ceased, and he laid it aside 

again. The cylinder was in two sections, fitted one to another, 
and she drew one foot beneath the other knee, bending nearer 
to watch him, breathing against his neck. He moved restively 
and she said at last: 


"Say, Gus, how long will it take you to get it finished?" 

He raised his face, suspending his knife blade. They were 
twins: just as there was something masculine about her jaw, 
so was there something feminine about his. 

"For God's sake," he exclaimed, "let me alone, can't you? 

Go away and pull your clothes-down. Don't you ever get 
tired of waving your legs around?" 

A yellow negro in a starched jacket stepped silently around 
the corner. When they looked up he turned without speaking. 
"All right, Walter," she said. But he was gone. They fol- 


lowed, leaving the cigarette to lift its unwavering plume and 

a thin smell of burning wicker into the somnolent air. 
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fool fool you have work to do o cursed of god cursed and 
forgotten form shapes cunningly sweated cunning to simplicity 
shapes out of chaos more satisfactory than bread to the belly 
form by a madmans dream gat on the body of chaos le 

garcon vierge of the soul horned by utility o cuckold of derision. 
The warehouse, the dock, was a formal rectangle without 
perspective. Flat as cardboard, and projecting at a faint 
motionless angle above it, against a lighter spaciousness and 
a sky not quite so imminent and weary, masts of a freighter 
lying against the dock. Form and utility, Gordon repeated to 
himself. Or form and chance. Or chance and utility. Beneath it, 
within the somber gloom of the warehouse where 

men had sweated and labored, across the empty floor lately 
thunderous with trucks, amid the rich overripe odors of the 
ends of the earth-coffee and resin and tow and fruit-he 
walked, surrounded by ghosts, passing on. 


The hull of the freighter bulked, forecastle and poop soaring 
darkly sharp, solid, cutting off vision, soaring its superstructure 
on the sky. The unseen river continued a ceaseless 


sound against the hull, lulling it with a simulation of the 

sea, and about the piles of the wharf. The shore and the 

river curved away like the bodies of two dark sleepers emY 
bracing, curved one to another in slumber; and far away opposite 
the Point, banked lights flickered like a pile of yet living 

ashes in a wind. Gordon paused, leaning over the edge of the 
wharf, staring down into the water. 

stars in my hair in my hair and beard i am crowned with 


48 stars christ by his own hand an autogethsemane carved darkly 
out of pure space but not rigid no no an unmuscled wallowing 
fecund and foul the placid tragic body of a woman who conceives 
without pleasure bears without pain 

what would i say to her fool fool you have work to do you 

have nothing accursed intolerant and unclean too warm your 
damn bones then whisky will do as well or a chisel and maul 

any damn squirrel keeps warm in a cage go on go on then israfel 
revolted surprised behind a haycock by a male relation fortitude 
become a matchflame snuffed by a small white belly where 

was it i once saw a dogwood tree not white but tan tan as cream 
what will you say to her bitter and new as a sunburned flame 
bitter and new those two little silken snails somewhere under 

her dress horned pinkly yet reluctant o israfel ay wax your 

wings with the thin odorless moisture of her thighs strangle 

your heart with hair fool fool cursed and forgotten of god 


He flung back his head and laughed a huge laugh in the 
loneliness. His voice surged like a dark billow against the 
wall behind him, then ebbing outward over the dim, formless 
river, it died slowly away . . . then from the other shore a 
mirthless echo mocked him, and it too died away. He went 
on treading the dark resin-scented wharf. 

Presently he came to a break in the black depthless monotony 
of the wall, and the wall again assumed a pure and 
inevitable formal significance sharp against the glow of the 
city. He turned his back to the river and soon was among 
freight cars black and angular, looming; and down the tracks, 
much further away than it appeared, an engine glared and 
panted while filaments of steel radiating from it toward and 
about his feet were like incandescent veins in a dark leaf. 


There was a moon, low in the sky and worn, thumbed partly 
away like an old coin, and he went on. Above banana and 
palm the cathedral spires soared without perspective on the 
hot sky. Looking through the tall pickets into Jackson square 
was like looking into an aquarium-a moist and motionless 
absinthe-cloudy green of all shades from ink black to a thin 
and rigid feathering of silver on pomegranate and mimosa- 
like coral in a tideless sea, amid which globular lights hung 
dull and unstraying as jellyfish, incandescent yet without 


seeming to emanate light; and in the center of it Andrew's baroque 
plunging stasis nimbused about with thin gleams as though 
he too were recently wetted. 


He crossed the street into shadow, following the wall. Two 
figures stood indistinguishably at his door. "Pardon me," 

he said touching the nearer man peremptorily, and as he did 
so the other man turned. 

"Why, here he is now," this one said. "Hello, Gordon, 

Julius and | were looking for you." 

"Yes?" Gordon loomed above the two shorter men, staring 
down at them, remote and arrogant. Fairchild removed his 

| hat, mopping his face. Then he flipped his handkerchief 
viciously about his head. 


"J don't mind the heat," he explained fretfully. “I like 

it, in fact. Like an old racehorse, you know. He's willing 
enough, you know, but in the cool weather when his muscles 
are stiff and his bones ache, the young ones all show him up. 
But about Fourth of July, when the sun gets hot and his 
muscles loosen up and his old bones don't complain any more, 
then he's good as any of 'em." 

"Yes?" repeated Gordon looking above them into shadow, 

- 'The Semitic man removed his cigar. 

«tt will be better on the water to-morrow," he said. 

- Gordon brooded above them. Then he remembered himself. 
“Come up," he directed abruptly, elbowing the Semitic 

man aside and extending his latchkey. 

"No, no," Fairchild demurred quickly, "We won't stop. 

Julius just reminded me: we came to see if you'd change 
your mind and come with us on Mrs. Maurier's boat to- 
morrow? We saw Tal-" 

"| have," Gordon interrupted him. "I'm coming." 


"That's good," Fairchild agreed heartily. 'You probably 
won't regret it much. He may enjoy it, Julius," he added. 
"Besides, you'll be wise to go on and get it over with, then 
she'll let you alone. After all, you can't afford to ignore 
people that own food and automobiles, you know. Can he, 
Julius?" 

The Semitic man agreed. "When he clutters himself up 
with people (which he can't avoid doing) by all means let 

it be with people who own food and whisky and motor cars. 
The less intelligent, the better." He struck a match to his 
cigar. "But he won't last very long with her, anyway. He'll 
last even a shorter time than you did," he told Fairchild. 
"Yes, | guess you're right. But he ought to keep a line 

on her, anyhow. If you can neither ride nor drive the beast 
yourself, it's a good idea to keep it in a pasture nearby: you 
may some day be able to swap it for something, you know." 


"A Ford, for instance, or a radio," the Semitic man suggested. 
"But you've got your simile backward." 

"Backward?" repeated the other. 

"You were speaking from the point of view of the rider," 
he explained. 

"Oh," Fairchild remarked. He emitted a disparaging sound. 
"*Ford' is good," he said heavily. 

"I think 'radio' is pretty good, myself," the other said 
complacently. 

"Oh, dry up." Fairchild replaced his hat. "So you are 
coming with us, then," he said to Gordon. 

"Yes. I'm coming. But won't you come up?" 


"No, no: not to-night. | Know your place, you see." Gordon 
made no reply, brooding his tall head in the shadow. 

"Well, I'll phone her and have her send a car for you to- 

- morrow," Fairchild added. "Come on, Julius, let's go. Glad 

you changed your mind," he added belatedly. "Good night. 
Come on, Julius." 

They crossed the street and entered the square. Once within 
the gates they were assailed, waylaid from behind every blade 
and leaf with a silent, vicious delight. 

"Good Lord," exclaimed Fairchild, flipping his handkerchief 
madly about, "let's go over to the docks. Maybe there 

ain't any nautical ones." He hurried on, the Semitic man 
ambling beside him, clamping his dead cigar. 

"He's a funny chap," the Semitic man remarked. They 

waited for a trolley to pass, then crossed the street. The 
wharf, the warehouse, was a formal rectangle with two slender 
masts projecting above it at a faint angle. They went on between 
two dark buildings and halted again while a switch 

engine drew an interminable monotony of cars up the track. 
"He ought to get out of himself more," Fairchild commented. 
"You can't be an artist all the time. You'll go 

crazy." 


"You couldn't," the other corrected. "But then, you are 

not an artist. There is somewhere within you a bewildered 
stenographer with a gift for people, but outwardly you might 
be anything. You are an artist only when you are telling 

- about people, while Gordon is not an artist only when he is 
- cutting at a piece of wood or stone. And it's very difficult 
for a man like that to establish workable relations with 

| people. Other artists are too busy playing with their own 
egos, workaday people will not or cannot bother with him, 

so his alternatives are misanthropy or an endless gabbling of 


esthetic foster sisters of both sexes. Particularly if his lot 
is cast outside of New York city." 
"There you go: disparaging our Latin Quarter again. 


Where's your civic pride? where's your common courtesy, 
even? Even the dog won't bite the hand that holds the 
bread." 


"Corn belt," the other said shortly, "Indiana talking. You 

people up there are born with the booster complex, aren't you? 
Or do you acquire it with sunburned necks?" 

"Oh, well, we Nordics are at a disadvantage," Fairchild replied. 
His tone was unctuous, the other detected something 

falsely frank in it. 'We've got to fix our idea on a terrestrial 
place. Though we know it's second rate, that's the best we 

can do. But your people have got all heaven for your old 

home town, you know." 


"| could forgive everything except the unpardonable clumsiness 
of that," the other told him. "Your idea is not bad. 

Why don't you give it to Mark Frost-roughly, you know- 

and let him untangle it for you? You and he could both use 

it then-if you are quick enough, that is." 

Fairchild laughed. ''Now, you lay off our New Orleans 

bohemian life; stay away from us if you don't like it. | 

like it, myself: there is a kind of charming futility about it, 

like-" 


"Like a country club where they play croquet instead of 

golf," the other supplied for him. 

"Well, yes," Fairchild agreed. "Something like that." The 
warehouse loomed above them, and they passed into it and 
amid the ghosts of the ends of the earth. "A croquet player 
may not be much of a go-getter, but what do you think of 

a man that just sits around and criticizes croquet?" 

"Well, I'm like the rest of you immortals: I've got to pass 

the time in some way in order to gain some idea of how to 
pass eternity," the Semitic man answered. They passed 
through the warehouse and onto the dock. It was cooler here, 
quieter. Two ferry boats passed and repassed like a pair of 
golden swans in a barren cycle of courtship. The shore and 
the river curved away in a dark embracing slumber to where 
a bank of tiny lights flickered and trembled, bodiless and far 
away. It was much cooler here and they removed their hats. 
The Semitic man unclamped his dead cigar and cast it outward. 
Silence, water, night, absorbed it without a sound. 


YOUNG MEN IN LOVE, 
by Michael Arlen 


BOOK ONE 


What is Love? | asked a lover- Liken it, 
he answered, weeping, 


' To a flood unchained and sweeping 
Over shell-strewn grottoes, over 
Beds of roses, lilies, tulips, 

O'er all flowers that most enrich the 
Garden, in one headlong torrent, 

Till they shew a wreck from which the 
Eye and mind recoil abhorrent. 
Hearts may woo hearts, lips may woo lips, 
And gay days be spent in gladness, 
Dancing, feasting, lilting, luting, 

But the end of all is Sadness, 
Desolation, Devastation, 

Spoliation and Uprooting! 


JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 
(1803-1849) 


BOOK ONE 


THIS is a very difficult tale to write. All 

tales are, and that is why the people who 

sit down to write a novel, saying: "I 

will write a novel. A man must eat, so 

why not a novel?" are unreasonable and 

must not expect too much. To write a novel isa high 
ambition. To begin with, one must be a magician. 

And to end with, one must be a magician. It is alla 
magical business. To write a tale, a man must say to 
himself: "| ama magician. | will now go and collect 

into a nosegay the lights and shadows that pave the 
Thames at night by Westminster Bridge." Naturally, 
that is not easy. The main difficulty lies, of course, 

in the fact that lights and shadows do not stay in the 
same place. A ripple, a breeze, a blink, and the pattern 
is smudged, the tracery awry, our philosophy a farce, 
our magic a muddle. Stand a foot this way or that 
way, and what was a light is a deep shadow, what was 
a shadow is a dancing light. What can we do, how can 
we see straight? Life meanders on, changeless and 
ever changing. Nothing is exactly how we see it. 
Nothing, alas, remains exactly where we last saw it. 
Alas! And that is why it is so difficult to write a 
thoughtful book. Now we have passed through almost a decade of 
"disenchantment," which is the fashionable word for 
the dread disease that afflicts hope. It is no use trying 
to call it "disappointment," for there is a fashion in 
words of suffering. Of course, "discouragement" is the right 


word, but let us get on with the story. 

It may be that people of thirty or so have suffered 

the most from this recent plague of disenchantment. 
That is natural, for youth is proud and needs chastisement. 
Apart from that, however, modern young men 

are too easily deluded. They ask for trouble. They 

are so sceptical, they believe nothing that they are 
told. They are so credulous, they believe everything 
that they tell themselves. 

It is all ancient history. In the autumn of the year 

1918, for instance, they thought that the war was over. 
They thought that a modern war could be "over." 

They also thought that the Allies had won the war. 
They did not know that it is impossible for even angels 
to 'win'? a modern war. Thus were they plunged in 
error, to awake to disenchantment. 

These young men had come home from the war 
convinced that the world of their fathers was not good 
enough for them. They were bored to death with the 
world of their fathers. They were bored to death with 
the lies that their fathers and grandfathers had established 
as "common-sense." They were bored with 

their fathers. It is said: "Charity begins at home." 


It should be added: "Tolerance looks out of the 
windows." Therefore these young men were not at 

all swayed by the wisdom of that gentle sage who has 
said: "Let us excuse our fathers' faults; they are younger 
than ourselves." 

Perhaps it was the same sage who said that youth 

is religious, but Knows not what to worship. But these 
war-burnt youths saw clearly enough what to worship. 
They worshipped peace. They did not know that 

peace is a fatal dream. They worshipped tolerance, 

and tolerance is a malady. For Our Saviour said: "I 

come bearing a sword. "And He left it behind Him. 

This presumptuous worship of peace lured men to strange 
and unseemly visions. They saw a world founded on 
principles of pity and justice, governed by 

intelligent patriots, encompassed by charity and light. 
At first, statesmen encouraged these visions. Statesmen 
beamed with Hope. As for the churches, there 

had been no Church to speak of in England for some 

- time. But there will always be plenty of Churchmen 

in countries without birth-control. And Churchmen, 
being great beamers, made the best of a bad job and 
also beamed with Hope, with only a few reservations, 
born of the Anglican clergy's unquenchable desire to 
please, of the "Lest We Forget" and "Hang the 

Kaiser" variety. Thus exhorted, the Lord of Hosts 


aroused himself and gave England the Coalition Government, 
whereby the dove of peace settled beautifully 

on the white locks of Mr. Lloyd George. There was 

rejoicing. The papers of that time are full of photographs of 
Mr. Lloyd George beaming with Hope at 

railway stations, There appeared to be something 

about the railway stations of Great Britain and France 

that affected most statesmen with an almost intolerable 
burden of Hope. 


The defeat of Woodrow Wilson was for the time 

being the defeat of all dreamers. People stopped beaming 
with Hope. Statesmen hurried through railway 

stations. We must not, of course, attach too much 
importance to Woodrow Wilson. He was a very vain 

and, in many ways, a very silly man, even for a statesman. 
But he was charged witha fine idea. Woodrow 

Wilson was a sort of filleted Cecil Rhodes; with vanity 

for vainglory, the vice of solitude for the vice of 
schoolboyishness, and an Empire of dreams for a dream of 
Empire. When Wilson fell, men awoke with a start to 

find intact the terrible inheritance of their fathers, 

the world we live in, the world of '"common-sense" 

that says "War is inevitable" because in the dawn of 
history one muddle-headed ass gave another muddleheaded 
ass a crack on the head with a stone club. 

Such a world was made to the hands' of Serle, the 
politician, Townleigh, the newspaper-magnate, Vardon, 

the financier. They could "deal with it." Let us call 

them, merely to be dramatic and to please the public, 

the three horsemen of the Apocalypse; Politics, the 

Press, and Finance. 


In the eyes of many of their contemporaries these 
three men were full of sin, but their one unpardonable 
sin was this: they were successful, and they made 
success beastly. But no man born of woman can be 
described in terms of sin alone. To do so is an offence against good 
sense, and it is also in the worst of taste. '' For the man 
who realises only the evil that is in the human race 
there awaits the nail on the back of his door; he may, if 
he cares, shut the door and hang himself on the nail." 
But let him not judge his fellow-men, for he knows 
nothing, he is nothing, and even his death will have no 
meaning. 


These three men must be explained somehow... They 
must at least be definitely indicated. They are the 
background of the story of Savile, Venetia, Raphael, 
and the others. They are the riders in the darkness 


around the mountain that some young people tried 
passionately to climb. For this is a love-story. 

4 HE first quarter of the twentieth century has 

been remarkable for the defiant onrush 

through the strata of society of such 

men as Serle, Lord Townleigh, and Jasper 

Vardon. They must not by any means be 

confused with the horde of nouveaux riches and 
profiteers who arose on the ruins of war. They were 
of an older sort, of an older venturesomeness. They 
were not fat-minded men. Their aspirations were not 
polite. The profound silliness with which wealth 
afflicts so many worthy men was not their silliness. 


Ton bored them. They accepted the company of 

princes with the resignation of philosophers and the 
irony of pirates. They considered that the conduct of 
their lives in private was emphatically their own business. 
In the view of a great many people these three 

men were a grave detriment to the social order, to the 
political life of the country, and to the prestige of the 
Empire at large. Intellectual men considered them 

to be vulgar adventurers; not, in the grand manner, 
"adventurers in devotion to an impulse," but in bondage 
to a low desire for power. 


Very human, though, that "low desire for power." 

All men of imagination have it, in one form or another. 
And these three were men of imagination. Not the 
pale sort... but men. Guts. Realists. Inheritors 

of the earth. The big stuff. Pomeranian grenadiers 

of the mind. Men! And of course, like all men of 
imagination, they suffered. But the world suffered 
with them. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis tells us that the philosopher 

Hans Vaihinger has defined man as "a species of ape 
afflicted by megalomania." 

Now of these three gentlemen, the Right Honourable 
Peter Antony Serle, P.C., M.P., is perhaps the most 
interesting. Serle's political good fortune has been of 
the stuff that a politician's dreams are made on. He 
has survived the fury of opponents, the venom of 
rumour, the indignation of the people, the treacheries 
of his friends, his own treacheries, the displeasure of 
his King and the awful boredom of the fates. He has 
changed from Liberal to Conservative, from Coalition 
to Die-hard. When he threw Carson over in June, 
1914; on the Irish question and crossed back to the 
Liberal benches, it was said that Serle was "’ finished." 
It was said that no Party would ever trust him again, 


When, eight years later, he turned his back on Mr. 

Lloyd George and just survived the rout of the Coalition, 
it was said that Serle was "finished." It was 

said that no Party would ever trust him again. It is 

a sad fact, however, that trustworthy men are seldom 
those who are called to eminence. Good servants are 
trustworthy, and it is doubtful whether there is a great 
man in history who would not, as a valet, have pilfered 
from his fmaster. Serle has held every post in the 
Cabinet but that of Prime Minister. The Morning 

Post has openly doubted whether Mr. Serle's rumoured 
ambition to be Prime Minister of England will ever be 
fulfilled while a gentleman is King of England. The 
doubts of that excellent newspaper cannot, unfortunately, 
awake and deafen the public consciousness with 

that startling roar that daily issues from the organs of 
the Consolidated Press, that amalgamation of newspapers 
of which the chief proprietor, chief director, 

chief editorial-staff, and chief financial-adviser is one 
Gabriel Sass, Ist Baron Sass, Ist Viscount Archery, 

and tst Earl of Townleigh. 


The great mnewspaper-magnates are among the 
phenomena of our time. They are mighty, they are 
mysterious. Theirs the power, and who wishes may 

claim the glory. The great captains of the past would 
have done well to have exercised even a little of such 
admirable restraint. Nevertheless, many unkind things 
are said about newspaper-magnates. People murmur 
against them, saying: '"' Behold, they are sinners, and 
they seek to govern our opinions, our very destinies! 
Shame on them, for they are not children of light!" 

On the contrary, let us praise them. In their private 

lives they have without exception been known to be 
good sons and upright men. Moreover, it has been 
observed that the esteem in which they are held increases 
with their years. Lord Townleigh, however, 

challenges immortality not only as a newspapermagnate. 
His great name is associated with those of 

the immortal winners of the Derby, the St. Leger and 

the Grand National. 


The curious will first meet with the name of Gabriel 
Sass in connection with the early fortunes in South 
Africa of Barnato and the Joels. The legends that tell 

of those great days are somewhat confusing. That is 

not surprising, when we come to think of the confusion 
attendant on all great beginnings. Onepoint, however, is 
quite clear, that Jerry Sass was generally 

where the diamonds were. Another point is almost as 


clear, that Jerry Sass was not born to live by diamonds 
alone. Ambition called him. Dreams of power were 
sweet to him. And what power was there to be gotten 
in South Africa, but the power to leave it! Diamonds 
were but the servants of a dominating mind. The 
Romance of Jerry Sass appealed te the imagination of 
Jerry Sass with intolerable persistence. 


Nevertheless, he took precautions. Before coming 

to London, he grew a beard. It was a fine black beard, 
and amply concealed a receding chin. His nose rose 
above it like a menace, proudly, magnificently, 
unquenchably Jewish. Jerry Sass was proud of being a 
Jew. He was one of those masterful Jews who are 
peculiar to England: that is to say, when they have 
arrived in England. There appear to be very few 

such in, for instance, America. America has the Jews 

it deserves, England those it serves. 

Jerry Sass was next heard of in 1904 as the proprietor 
of an extraordinarily inquisitive daily paper. 

Not long after, the anonymously-published political 
information of the National became so accurate as to be 
startling to the Government of the day, and so picturesque 
as to be the despair of the rival Harmsworth 

Press. It was supplied by Serle, then an obscure 
Member of Parliament. 


Sass was an inspired newspaper-man. That is to 

say, his newspapers had orders to*attack the restrictions 
of law and the limitations of order at every opportunity. 
But when the good of the people was at stake, when 

the health of humanity was menaced, Jerry Sass was 

the first policeman. This was made quite clear in 1908 
when a gentleman of Russian extraction, Stravolgin, 

was haled before the courts by Sass and sentenced to 

a long term of penal servitude for blackmail with 

threats of violence. From the day of the foundation 

of the National Sass has never, as the saying is, looked back. 
Behind him lay diamonds-and desperadoes like Pyotr 
Stravolgin. Before him, the Romance of Power. He wrote 
a book about that, to the end that young men should 

not lack example and encouragement. But young men 
lacked that unquenchable nose, that mighty beard, those 
diamonds. 


His faithful wife Rebecca did not live to see her 
husband take his proper place among the illustrious 
men of England. But her death was strangely prophetic 
of his destiny as a great Englishman. She died 

of ambition, having gone to a Charity Ball dressed as 


Britannia and caught cold. 


She had borne her lord three children, Esther, 
Michael, and Raphael. Michael was a good boy. 
Raphael was a comedian-on Russian lines. Esther, 
the eldest, was the artistic one. They grew up strong 
and sound of limb, and their father loved them with 
a jealous love. But it was written that all should not 

| go well with these children in the end. 


It is by his beard that my Lord Townleigh shall be 
remembered by our children. Even before the war, 

it had assumed the grandeur of an institution. With 
the war, it became a menace-to Germany, to pacificists, 
to poor Mr. Asquith. He had his private troubles. . 

But among the people he never failed to bear himself 
but with a proud and boisterous eye. After the war, 
Lord Townleigh enjoyed a second blooming. His 

beard remained black and could assume a remarkable 
gloss. At night, in charming surroundings, it did assume a 
remarkable gloss, and was verily as the leaves 

of a great tree that o'erspread the honours of Lord 
Townleigh: his millions, his newspapers, his titles, his 
collection of diamonds, his racehorses, his yachts, his 
children, his estates. During his second blooming, 
moreover, the Romance of Power in some measure 
gave way before romance of a less aggressive if not a 
less public sort. That was not unnatural; in his youth 
Jerry Sass had dug for diamonds; in his old age Lord 
Townleigh had time to learn dancing. Nevertheless, 

he continued to love his child with a jealous love. For 
two had died by the way. 


It was of financiers of the order of Jasper Vardon 

that a well-known after-dinner speaker recently said: 

"A man is known by the companies he promotes." 
Nevertheless, of our three adventurers Vardon was 
perhaps the least disliked by people of gentle breeding. 
That may be due to the fact, which foreigners find most 
peculiar, that a millionaire who speaks English with 

the pronounced dialect of a northern county is apt to 
be more likable to gentlefolk than one who merely 
speaks English. People frequently tell stories in 
Vardon's manner, and there is laughter. They imitate 
the way he says: "I agree." It is also interesting to 

note that, from the time of Henry VIII. to this of 

Jasper Vardon, no one has more readily commanded 
the sympathies of a majority of Englishmen than one 
who by every word and action of his life has let it be 
clearly understood that he does not aspire to a better 


one. That may also account for the sympathetic view 
most Englishmen have always taken of the Turks. 
Nothing was more remarkable in these three men 

‘than their energy. Their energy was paramount. It 

was a fire ceaselessly fed by their nerves and their 
capacity for tasting life. For that is what they had to 

a superlative degree, a capacity for tasting life. There 
was something astonishingly idiotic about their energy. 
It was as though these three men were riding headlong 
on sweating horses. On and on they rode, forever, 
down and up and on along the twisting, noisy labyrinths 
of their lives, across the landscape of the world of 
strife. You could not tell the why nor the whither of 

that furious race. They did not know themselves. 
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They were the "lords and owners of their faces"; 

that was all they knew. They rode on, the air about 
them ceaselessly filled with the discord of their careers. 
Before eternity took them unawares, they would taste 
the world. 

They loved to ride dangerously-when it was safe. 

Yet their vanity urged them to look as though they 
were always riding dangerously. Now and then they 
fouled each other. But they had comfort of each 

other's understanding. They could ignore criticism, 
condemnation, contempt, so only they could be sure that 
they were men of destiny. But they could never be. 
sure. That is the tragedy of men of destiny, they can 
never be quite sure that they are not men of straw. 


Venetia rode with these men. 

O Jasper Vardon and his wife Matilda was 

born in the seaside town of Southport in 

Lancashire, in the year 1899, a daughter 

Lge whom they named Venetia. The name 

; Venetia was young Vardon's formal expression of 
Opinion as to the destinies of the house of 

Vardon. These destinies the young Lancashire 

financier was already shaping at the Exchanges of 
Liverpool and Manchester, to one or other of which he 
would take an early morning train from Southport. 
Sometimes he would not return for weeks at a time. 

He was understood to be speculating in cotton, a 
venturesome business calling for a degree of application 
that leaves a man but little time to soothe away domestic 
contacts of a jealous nature. Domestic contacts were 
not, however, to distract Jasper Vardon from the real 
business of life for long. He was one of those men 

to whom marriage comes but once in a lifetime; to 
depart leaving no trace, nor any mark of its passage, 


except such as can be found in the vulgar logic of grim 
witticisms like: "Any man who marries a second time 
does not deserve to have lost his first wife." 


It was during one of his absences that Mrs. Vardon 
passed quietly away of a weak chest and a sense of 
injustice. Venetia was then two years old, and on 

such excellent terms with her nurse that the passing 
of Mrs. Vardon seemed to her the unimportant event 
in her life that it actually was. Presently the Vardon 
household was moved to London, where Jasper Vardon 
had established important financial connections; with, 
in particular, the private banking-house of Sass & 
Fairchild. 


At about the same time, and at Vardon's instigation, 
and expense, a slender young man with a sharp, lean 
face, dark offensive eyes, and a dictatorial voice, also 
left Lancashire for London. Vardon had met this 

young man at Owen's College, Manchester, where the 
latter had taken his degree with notable honours. By 
coming to London he was understood to have sacrificed 
a position of increasing importance as a student of 
politics and a light of Liberalism on the staff of the 
Manchester Guardian. His name was Peter Serle. 

The history of Liberalism is the history of insolent 
personalities governed by an aggressive and frequently 
ill-timed benevolence. The young Serle was Liberalism 
incarnate. It naturally followed that Liberalism 

could not hold him long. Had he had more respect 

for gentlemen, he would have become a Socialist. So 

in due course he turned Conservative. 


Venetia's life may be divided into four parts. It 

will not be an exact division, nor will it be an entirely 
true one, but it must do for the time being. For her 
first five years Venetia fell through life. For her next 
five years she ran, skipped, and fell through life. For 
her next five years she played, wondered, screamed, 
giggled, and fell through life. For her next five years 
she did what she ought not to have done. Then, she 
had time to sit and wonder. 

The observant reader will notice that the above 
paragraph, which is written throughout in the simplest 
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possible language, quickly becomes wearisome. That 
is due to the repetition of the word "fell." And that, 

in its turn, is due to the fact that we are speaking 

of Venetia, who could not walk. Her feet were very 
small. Her feet were too small. Unable to keep up 


with Venetia's growth, they turned against her. Like 
Mexico, they were a disorder unto themselves. Her 
legs were lovely things, and like all lovely things they 
were hopeless before the authority of petty masters. 
To watch Venetia walking was an alarming spectacle. 
Would she fall or would she not fall? And if she 

fell, could she ever rise again? Were you fond of 
Venetia, you could scarcely bear to see her walking. 
Anything, you felt, might happen to the girl even as 
she walked across a room. She might break. 

Venetia, but for her shadowy legs, was a plump child. 
A fashionable mother would have despaired of her 
figure. Marjorie Serle, whose favourite reading at the 
age of ten was the Tatler, did not consider Venetia a 
possible rival as a débutante. Maybe that was why 
Marjorie was so annoyed with Venetia later on. For 
those legs, which were lovely things, governed Venetia's 
growth. She became a slender girl. She became one 
of a vast generation of long-limbed slender girls in 
countries with falling birth rates. 

Venetia's childhood is not interesting. She was of 

a philosophic turn. She gave no trouble and she took 
no trouble. She took herself as she found herself, and 
others as they found her. She was devoid of self-pity. 
She appeared to have no idea of her situation, which 
was forlorn and pathetic. She did not dramatise her- 
self. Ordinary people don't until the age of about 
seventeen. Had she been able to take herself or her 
boredoms with any seriousness, she would have 
realised that her childhood was lonely, unhappy and 
neglected; that she was, in short, the poor little rich 
girl of the story-books. But Venetia was born without 
the superstition of happiness. The superstition of happiness 
has been expressed once and for all in the song "I 
Want to be Happy.'* But Venetia expected nothing. 
She was wise with puppy wisdom. She was a hedonist, 
but she was intelligent enough to be sceptical of 
pleasure. Moreover, she entertained grave doubts as 
to the value of mankind in general, and the importance 
of some men in particular. She grew up to divide 

men into two classes; the men who thought themselves 
more important than they were, and the men who 
thought they were not important enough; and there 
was good in both. 


Venetia was beautiful. She became beautiful 
suddenly, at the age of thirteen. She became beautiful 
because some one told her that she was beautiful. For 
it is true that the works of God do not enter into their 
full estate until they have been given the approbation 


of mankind. 

Aunt Alice was the cause of this improvement. One 

day Venetia had just come home from her school in 
Green Street with Marjorie Serle in Marjorie's father's 
motor-car. Marjorie never came in but always left 
Venetia at her door, because it appeared that Mrs. 
Serle did not like Aunt Alice, who lived with the 
Vardons. That seemed odd to Venetia, as Black Petah 
was always in the house and seemed to like Aunt Alice 
very much indeed, and Black Petah was supposed to be 
Marjorie's father and Mrs. Serle's husband, and therefore- 
oh well, grown-ups! 


Venetia let herself in very quietly that afternoon. 

Then she heard the voices of Aunt Alice and Daddy in 
the little sitting-room by the hall. It was unbelievably 
difficult not to hear what they were saying, as the door 
was ajar. Aunt Alice was saying with a funny catch 

in her voice: "Tye thought it all over very carefully, Jasper. 
My position's ever so clear. And, dear, you know that 
as wellas! do. lam doing the child a great wrong by 
staying." 

Daddy's voice said sulkily: 

"T'm damned if | know what has come over you 
suddenly, Alice. You've been here four years-and 

how's anything different now?" 

Venetia absolutely agreed with Daddy, whom she 

had not hitherto credited with so much sense. Dear 
Daddy! "Oh, why won't you understand!" Aunt Alice 
cried. Venetia was astounded and hurt. There were 
tears in Aunt Alice's voice! ' Of course everything's 
different, Jasper. She's growing up-here, in this 
house-in this atmosphere!" 

"Look here, Alice," Daddy began. Daddy was getting angry. 
Venetia held her breath. Daddy had a 

cold, thin-lipped temper. 

But Aunt Alice went on queerly: 'In this house 

of men and of women made only for men!" 

"The cook will be flattered!" Daddy laughed, but 

Aunt Alice cried out sadly: : 

"And she's so beautiful, Jasper! Oh, it makes me 

so Sad! Is life so easy for beautiful people that we 
should go out of our way to make it difficult for 
Venetia? She will have no chance in what is called 

the world because of the way you have brought her up. 
What will happen to the darling? Before you know 
where you are she will be a raving beauty-and then, 
Jasper? How will you take care of her? Who will 

take care of her?" 

"There's you, Alice!" Daddy said. 


It was at that moment that the work of God in 

the hall trembled and was beautiful. But she cared 
nothing for such vanities then. She cared only for 
Aunt Alice's dear broken voice. 


Daddy was saying solemnly: 

"Look here, Alice, | want to tell you something. | would 
rather have my child cared for by you than by the whole 
damned respectable world put together." 

"Oh, dear God, me!" cried Aunt Alice, and Venetia 

fled. For nights and nights that "Me!" was to ring 

in Venetia's heart like a pitiful little bell calling her to 
listen to fears she could not understand. 

However, everything passes. Aunt Alice did not go 
away that time. 


Of course, Venetia had always known that Aunt 

Alice was not really her Aunt Alice. She had vaguely 
understood that Aunt Alice's name was Mrs. Craven, 
which meant nothing to Venetia, and that she had 

come to live in the same house with them, which meant 
everything to Venetia, because she was Daddy's great 
friend. Aunt Alice had tortoiseshell hair and a laughing 
face and soft, soft hands. She had a beautiful 

little straight nose, an -ivory complexion, and great 
brown eyes that looked sad when they were not smiling. 
She was stately. She dressed beautifully in dark 

colours, but they looked gay on her, and she sang to 
herself as she walked about the house, as though the 
house were a garden. 


Venetia gathered, from little bits she overheard, 

that the servants disapproved of Aunt Alice on the 
ground that she was out of place in a "Christian 
house." But Venetia never attached any importance 
to other people's criticisms of her friends. However, 
she was a seeker after knowledge. One day she asked 
Black Petah what a " Christian house" was, and he 
said it was a house with glass walls so that passers-by 
could see what a lot of Bibles there were in it. 

One thing Venetia could never understand about 
Aunt Alice was why she appeared to have no friends 
of her own, for no one ever came to see her in the 
afternoons, and only father's friends in the evenings, 
like old Townleigh and dear Black Petah. 


The conversation of Black Petah and Venetia was 
agreeable to them because it was natural, incredible, 
and voluntary. They did not kill conversation by 
expecting the truth from each other; nor did they kill 


the truth by expecting conversation from each other. 

It was Black Petah who brought her the book telling of 
the quest of the Holy Grail, and he brought her many 
other books, saying: "Venetia, never believe in any 
superstition, never believe in any cruel punishment 

that will happen to you if you do wrong-and that's 

why it is only fair to do right-never believe in dull or 
dreadful things, no matter how true they may be, 

but believe in these beautiful legends just because 

they are beautiful." When Black Petah spoke to her 

he always spoke in a gentle voice, but sometimes when 
Venetia was upstairs and Daddy had friends to dinner, 
she could hear Black Petah's voice in the distance, 

sharp and commanding, like a king's. And she loved 

him more than she loved Daddy, because he did not 
smell so strong. Uncle Jerry had a smell too. 

It should be explained that through a great part of 

her childhood Venetia had regarded Daddy as a smell 
behind a tickle. At an early age, however, Venetia 

had acquired resignation, which is a virtue, and therefore 
admirable. But even a virtue can be carried too 

far. Drake, for instance, carried patriotism so far 

as to be indistinguishable from piracy. Venetia carried 
resignation, which is conscious of grave faults in mankind, 
so far as to be indistinguishable from absentmindedness, 
which is conscious of nothing and is 

understood to add to the charm of elderly statesmen. 


She grew to find the smell not too disagreeable. She 
even grew to associate it with manliness. Without the 
smell, a man could scarcely be a man. Of course, -Petah 
hadn't got it, but then he was a prince among 

men. Daddy told her laughingly one day that the 

smell came out of a bottle. But Venetia could divide 

it into three separate and distinct compartments. For 
one thing, Daddy always smelt of soap. Then, 

there were cigars. And lastly, the bottle. Venetia came 
to think of them as Daddy's three in- visible companions. 
She called them Pip, Squeak, and Wilfred. Of course, 
Wilfred was much the strongest. 


Sometimes when Aunt Alice came to kiss her good- night 
Venetia thought she sniffed a bit of Wilfred. But he was 
so tame after the way he would romp around Daddy or 
Black Petah that Venetia didn't deign to notice him. 


TOWARDS the end of her seventeenth year 
things began to happen to Venetia. They 
happened in a furtive yet insistent and 
uncomfortable way, as though intent to 


undermine the philosophy of one who gave 

no trouble and took no trouble. Until then, Venetia 

had not realised her thoughts; nor even that she was 
thinking at all about anything. Suddenly she discovered 
that she had been thinking a great deal about everything. 
This discovery was attended with distressing results 

for her. Nevertheless, since Venetia was not timid 

within the four walls of her soul, she persisted. To 

begin with, however, she hid her astonishment at the 
discovery that she had a mind that could actually 

think, and appeared self-possessed. But it was at that 
time that her eyes began to wear that helpless look 
which they were never afterwards to lose. 

Venetia felt helpless, lost. Her assurance flew from 

her like a startled bird. Perplexity entered her soul, 
married her innocence, and multiplied exceedingly. 
Things that had hitherto been quite clear and 

selfevident were now confused, inexplicable, and vaguely 
horrible. Things that had hitherto appeared quite 

natural now appeared incredible, for they were explained. 


O Knowledge, with what travail do you come 

to birth, with what bitter poison you instil your darts! 

It was well said by the ancients: "Ignorance is a 

virtue." 

Venetia felt the world stirring beneath her feet, in 

her heart, in her breast, in her head, stirring like a 
sleepy beast, stirring, stirring. The many books that 
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she had read, books above her years, began to stalk 
her memory with new and cruel meanings. She knew - fear. 
Vaguely but insistently she felt the cruelty that 

lurked behind many things, the stealthy cruelty that 
crept on and on down the dark corridor of the ages. 

Her eyes were opened to Nature, savage, remorseless, 
blind. She had not read Anaice France, who wrote: 

"We simply have to pardon Nature." But it is true 

that M. France was an old man when he wrote that. 

She cried out bitterly against the darkening colour 

of her mind, against the necessity of having a mind at 
all. She could not know that her youth rose paramount 
even as she cried to herself that her youth had been 
betrayed. She could not know that it was a child who 
lay awake at night and felt cheated of the joy of childish 
dreams. She could not know that it is only on childlike minds 
that knowledge descends, for what is it that 

comes to the sophisticated but vanity and issues thence 
but wind? 

How often she longed during term-time at chou! on 

the Berkshire Downs to have a talk with Black Petah! 


Michael wouldn't do, he was so good and beautiful, 

but he wouldn't do, he was too young, whereas sharp 

and clear was the reasoning of Black Petah, and his 

words had the impalpable and august odour of immemorial stones. 
Venetia was happy at school, happy in her prowess 

at games, happy in the health and strength and slenderness of her 
long limbs, happy in the love of her companions, in enjoying what 
they enjoyed and in accepting 

what they thought; until she felt stirring within her 

the birth of a knowledge that she mistrusted yet wooed, 

a knowledge that could not be expressed in speech, 

that would not even take tangible shape as thoughts 

that she could develop into sense or dismiss as non- sense. 
Venetia hid all this beneath an air of calm that was 

SO Spurious that she was ashamed before her friends. 


She came to reflect, however, that each one of her 
companions was proudly hiding similar perplexities 
beneath the outward show. But often she condemned 
herself bitterly for what, with the uncompromising 
severity of a prefect and head of games, she termed 
her "beastly superiority." 

Venetia was humble. Humility was to be the captain 
of Venetia's destiny, and she should therefore have 
found grace. Yet was she lost to grace, for she was 
treading that devious path which is skirted by trees 
that are trying to explain why their leaves fall and by 
flowers that are trying to whisper why they die; she 
on trying to reason about things that are unreasonable. 


VENETIA arrived home for the Easter 

holidays late one afternoon. It was a 

grey day, raining pettishly. It was to be 

the loneliest day of her life. 

London looked sulky and tired. The 

streets from Paddington to Brook Street were dirty. 
There was a helpless look of dirt about everything. 
The stretch of Lancaster Gate wore a woebegone, 
blowsy air, like a passage in a lodging-house. Walking 
aimlessly about were soldiers in groups of three or four, 
small, unkempt, absurdly unwarlike. In all London, 

it seemed to Venetia, there was not a proud eye, not 
an arrogant walk, not a straight line. London had lost 
its pride. Stripped for war, London looked like a 
slatternly charwoman. As her taxi slithered around 
the Marble Arch, Venetia's eye caught the placard of 
an evening paper. On the white surface were two 
short words, black and menacing. They were ina 
foreign language, she could not understand them. 
The words were SINN Fern. That was the unhappy 


Easter of 1916. Daddy himself opened the door before Venetia had 
time to ring the bell. Daddy was like that, he would 

have fits of prowling about the house, looking out of 

unexpected windows with a half-empty, smelly tumbler 

in his hand. 


Venetia said: 

"Daddy, beastly day!" 

Vardon walked across the pavement to pay the taxi. 
Then he turned his face up to the rain for a moment. 
Venetia watched him from the open doorway. Trellis, 
murmuring a greeting, came out of the house to deal 
with the luggage. Daddy looked thoughtful. As they 
went into the house Venetia asked the question that had 
been on her mind since she alighted at Paddington. 
"Why didn't Aunt Alice meet me at the station?" 

Daddy vaguely said: "What?" 

He looked thoughtful. 

He said: "' Damn it, I'm expecting a message from 
those blockheads at the Foreign Office, and if it doesn't 
come in time | won't get that boat. | may have to go 

to Spain to-night. Sorry to leave you alone, Venetia. 
Blame the war." 


Venetia said: "Alone, Daddy? Alone?" 

They were in the hall. There was a narrow hall 

leading into a large hall where there were deep chairs 

and lounges and all the papers, magazines and weeklies, 
and, above the fireplace, a large portrait of Jasper 

Vardon by Orpen. You could see that Orpen had 

privately labelled his portrait: "Portrait of a Financier, 

blast him!" 

On the oak-chest in the narrow hall were men's hats 

and sticks thrown anyhow. ‘There was an air of unrest 
about the house. "Blame the war." Daddy looked 

thinner and redder. Vardon's eyes looked as though 

they would have been quite colourless if some one, as 

an afterthought, had not dropped .a touch of blue into 
them. He was quite bald, but handsome in a bleak, 

red way. Very red he was. He smiled at Venetia as though he 
was very pleased indeed to see her but too busy to say so. 
He vaguely patted her shoulder. 


"You've grown a lot, Venetia. You'll soon be too tall for me 
to dance with." 

"But, Daddy, Aunt Alice?" 

"There's no Aunt Alice," said Vardon, as though it 

was of no importance. 

Venetia suddenly heard Black Petah's voice raised 

in argument from the library at the far end of the 


lounge. 

She whispered : ' Daddy!" 

"Get on, get on!" said Vardon brusquely, indicating 
the stairway. '' Get yourself clean for dinner; no time 
to dress this evening, we're all too busy." He suddenly 
whipped a cigar from his pocket and stuck it into his 
mouth. Then Venetia knew he was nervous. 

He said: 

"Aunt Alice went about a week ago. Left you 

her love. That's all | know." 

Then Venetia said to Jasper Vardon: 

"Why didn't you ask her to marry you?" 

Her father's intelligence, for the first and last time 

in her life, disappointed her. 

He said: 

"Hello, baby! Do they teach you to ask such questions at school?" 
Venetia said: "I'm not going back to school." 

Vardon shrugged his shoulders. " You'll be bored," 

he said. "But please yourself." 

Her future yawned at Venetia's feet like a black 

pit. She was to please herself. ... 

In her father, Nature stared her in the face. It 

wanted a Joan of Arc, pure and fearless, to deal with 
such a man as Jasper Vardon. Venetia stared at him, 
scornfully, helplessly. Aunt Alice had given, and was 
gone. Years before, Venetia had watched a lady 
tennis-champion playing in a tournament and had been 
astounded into a giggle at the number of petticoats 
that the good lady was wearing. Since then she had 
sometimes felt almost naked while playing tennis. 


Now, it was as though she had been playing at life in 
petticoats, and suddenly they had tumbled in a heap, 
and she felt naked and cold. She repeated scornfully: 
"Why didn't you ask her to marry you?" 

Vardon lit his cigar. In the flare of the match 

she thought that he was smiling queerly. She had a 
definite feeling that he was proud of her for asking a 
beastly question. She could hear him thinking: "The 
girl's got guts!" 

And she hadn't. "No guts," she thought helplessly. 
She knew herself. Knowing herself was Venetia's 
vice. 

He answered her as though he recognised that she 
was grown up. He said: 

"| did. She wouldn't. I'm no sort of a rival for 

an angel of the Lord." 

Venetia saw and heard Aunt Alice. Her eyes 
suddenly clouded over, and she began trembling. 
"Oh dear!" she said. "Oh dear!" 


"| agree," said Vardon. 

"You beast!' sobbed Venetia uncontrollably. "You 
didn't ask her until it was too late-you didn't ask her 
until you were afraid she was actually going! You 
beast!" 

"If you like," said Vardon coldly. "You've been 
reading too many books." 


And he turned on his heel and strode across the wide 

hall into the library. 

As the door of the library closed on her father, 

Venetia became an orphan. Jasper Vardon could 

brook no criticism from any woman. He instantly 

closed his heart against any woman who criticised him. 
That was his character, unalterable, Oriental. But Vardon's 
cruelty was not aggressive. Curiously enough, it was the least 
vulgar thing about him. It was like a stone, inactive, hard, 
immovable. He was at your service, genial, amiable, but 
supremely in- different. He could yield no rights over himself to 
any woman who did not take him in every detail as she 
found him. Gradually Venetia was to understand that 

she and her father were to be just friends, sym- pathetic 
but never intimate. They were to amuse each other when 
they met. There was no necessity for 

one to worry the other with any intimacies. 

Was past seven o'clock when Venetia 

finally entered the library. Her entrance 

excited no interest. She was grateful for 

the pall of words in which she was instantly 

clothed. She gathered for the first time 

that there had been a rebellion in Ireland. The air in 

the library was thick with smoke. A box of Gold Flake 
looked as though it was painted on the shiny face of 

the table. Black Petah always smoked Gold Flake. 


They stained his lean grasping fingers, and were offensive 
to the nostrils of high-born ladies. He was such 

a baby, maybe that was why he smoked them. 

Serle appeared to be furious about Ireland and 

England and everybody. He threw words at Townleigh 
and Vardon like an angry boy throwing pebbles. 

He shouted, as though they were deaf. Those were the 
terrible days of the war when men exercised a supreme 
effort of will to close their minds against despair. 

They shouted despair away from them. They yelled 

at each other to take heart. How they yelled! 

It was as though the trouble in Ireland had come 

as something of a relief to Serle: the worst had at 

last happened, England must henceforward turn the 
corner. He said angrily: "My God, nationality has 


got on my nerves!" 


Vardon said: "What's more important still, it's 

got on the world's nerves." 

Venetia was mildly surprised to see Marjorie Serle 
curled in a corner of the sofa. They had not met for 
ages, as they went to different schools. Marjorie's 

dark, discontented eyes flew from one to other of the 
three men as though she was following everything they 
said. Marjorie was a lady. She spent her life in pretending 
to feel things she did not feel and not to feel 

things she did feel. She returned Venetia's kiss 
absently. That was a pretence too, as she was very 
aware of Venetia. Venetia had an odd thought, but 

it was clear and decisive. " This is the last time," 

she thought, "that" Marjorie will ever pretend to like 
me." There was no particular reason for that prophecy, 
but Venetia knew that it was a true one. Everything 
seemed to be dropping away from her this evening, 
dropping away, abruptly vanishing. 


Then Venetia realised with a shock why she had 

noticed something peculiar about Black Petah. He 

was in khaki! Captain Serle! Oh dear, and why? 

The uniform sat on his slim restless figure just anyhow. 
He didn't look in the least like an officer and a gentleman. 
He looked Grammar School. Was he going to 

fight the Irish? No one could fight the Germans in 

that uniform. 'There were deep lines about his eyes. 
Venetia had never seen him so haggard. Pitiful, that's 
how he looked. The war, the war. Captain Serle 

indeed! Like the brothers of some girls at school, 
whereas Peter must be forty-five at least, about Daddy's 
age. And wasn't he a Cabinet Minister too, one of the 
Men Who Are Winning The War? So maybe it was 

only a courtesy uniform, like the ones the Prince of 
Wales would sometimes wear, popping up one day in 
the Daily Mirror as a nice-looking Colonel and the next 
day in the Daily Sketch as a nice-looking Admiral, 

and no harm done to anybody. 


Venetia decided to say nothing about this khaki 

phase of Peter's, to adopt a superior attitude about it. 

All he said was: ' Well, Venetia, back just in time!" 

He smiled into her thoughtful face, and his dark 
contemptuous eyes were beautiful when he smiled. 

That was the funny part of Black Petah-he didn't, 

when one knew him, seem even remotely defiant and arro- 
gant, but pitiable, as though he needed one. How 
impossible it was, when one knew somebody well, even 


to understand the queer judgments made on that person 
by other people. It was as though they were talking 
of somebody quite different. 


Venetia uncomfortably thought: "No good can 

come from that ' back just in time'!" However, he 

did not give her a chance to say anything but went on 
haranguing old Townleigh. Old Townleigh looked 

back at him like an unhappy basilisk, like a basilisk at a 
unicorn. Serle said: "The ‘loyalty’ of Ulster be 

damned! It's an insult to our intelligence. For pity': s 
sake, let's talk sense! It's the infernal women. . . 
Daddy, listening, held an enormous tumbler judicially 
in one hand. Venetia had private information to the 
effect that that tumbler held exactly one pint of champagne 
at a go. 


Old Townleigh looked ill and harassed, and more 

Jewish than Moses. Venetia had a fancy that Black 
Petah had found old Townleigh wandering about the 
streets and had brought him into the house and had 
poured him into the first arm-chair, all but his enormous 
nose and beard; and even they looked limp after their 
struggle to retain even the shadow of past dominations. 
Nevertheless, his spirit was unquenchable. 

He said: 


"Lam an optimist. A newspaper-man who is not 

an optimist is a newspaper-man who is a failure. 
Optimism is the best possible policy for a great newspaper. ' 
Vardon said abrately! "Tagtee," 

Serle always spoke rapidly, as though he despised 
words. He had no hm's and ah's and eh's. His 

manner was without the charm of hesitation. He just 
lashed out, and people had to listen, but what enemies 
he made of his listeners! And he didn't intend to make 
enemies of them-although, of course, he said he did- 

it was just his arrogant manner. People are apt to be 
against a man who speaks without intruding his teeth, 
hand, saliva, phlegm, into his conversation. It looks 
indecently self-confident to use words as an ignorant 
savage would think they were originally intended to be 
used, one immediately after another. 

Serle said: "Optimism! Good Lord, we're fairly intelligent 
people-let's talk sense. Optimism! I've read that in 

the old days when the gods wanted to make a man 
mad they invariably began by first making him an 
optimist."" 

Old Townleigh said: 

"I tell you, man, that | am an optimist! And the 


attitude of my newspapers to this Sinn Fein menace 
will be si 

Serle laughed sharply. 

"Will be," he said, "just about as helpful as the 
attitude of your papers to the single command. Blast 
your papers, Jerry! And you're ruling the roost too, 
by Jove, you and Northcliffe. Some one will have to 
sit on you or we may be done... ." 

Vardon said: 

"Burke warned us against Jerry a hundred and 

forty years ago. It went something like-' Beware of 
the men who tell you stories every morning and every 
evening. They will be your masters.' If that doesn't 
apply to an owner of morning and evening papers, 
what does?" 

Townleigh stroked the cigar-ashes out of his beard 
on to his black clothes. Tragedy sat in his usually 
proud and boisterous eyes. Nevertheless, he was 
unquenchable, 

He said: 

"You don't understand the Irish, Serle, because you 
are English. But | understand the Irish very well. | 
am a modern Jew, and 

"| know what a Jew is," snapped the falcon to the 
owl, "but what the devil is a ' modern' Jew?" 


Vardon had had financial dealings with Jews, Christians, 
and politicians. He did not take Jews, Christians, and 
politicians seriously. He said: '"The 

prophets have warned us against the modern Jew, 
saying: ' Woe unto him, for he shall cut off his nose 

to spite his race." 

Old Townleigh was so distraught he picked his nose 
and reverted to the language of his fathers. Nevertheless, 
he was unquenchable. He said: "Chasper, you 

are choking. This is not a choking matter... ." 

Serle said: "Damn those Irish! They make the 

noisiest corpses in history. A couple of dead Irishmen 
make more hullabaloo than a battery of English guns 
or an Armenian massacre. A country of madmen. 

One half as proud of Jesus as though they had invented 
Him, and the other half as proud of themselves as 
though they had crucified Him... ." 


Venetia never listened, but put on a listening face 

and wondered. She wondered enormously. She tried 
not to listen, because it was a little frightening, the way 
they said things. They talked so intimately about large 
things, countries, people. They sort of called vast 
countries by their Christian names, and bandied them 


about. "' What are we going to do about Poland afterwards?" 
"Turkey has got to get out of Europe, that's 

clear." Why was it clear? "Lloyd George would like 

to see every British soldier out of France and in the 
East." He would, would he! It was all so unreal, 
unconvincing, and yet frightening, the intimate way 
they talked of armies and countries, millions of men, 
decided their destinies, split them up, sent them here 
and there. 

Serle said: ' It's the women, Jerry - the vindictive 
dowagers who think that the leaders in the Morning 
Post are inspired by a clean-shaven God... ." 

Old Townleigh said wearily: "Ambassador Page 

said to me the other day: ' The two things of eternal 
value in this island are the gardens and the men.' | 
pointed out to him that to make gardens one must 

have manure and to make men one must have women." 
How often Venetia had heard Black Petah say: 

"This Empire has been created by the insane energies 
of men, has been held by the craft of men, has been 
encompassed as with stone by the sanity of men. 

We have always been, we are, we shall always be a 
nation of men... ." And then maybe he would see 

her sitting thoughtfully with her listening face in some 
corner, and then maybe he would come and whisper 

to her with his dark twenty-year-old eyes: "Darling, 
what nonsense | talk!" 

Serle despised and resented "ladies." He poured 

scorn upon them. Venetia had often wondered why, 

had wondered if he hadn't one day been snubbed by 

a lady. He would resent that, it would rankle, and he 
was so clever that he could make a lifelong religion out 
of a tiny rankle. 

He said: "In this Irish question we have been consistently 
dictated to by the snobbery, vulgarity, and 

savagery of women of breeding. The female aristocrat of 
Great Britain is the fie fleur of illiteracy. The 

damned greyhounds! Hipless, bustless, useless... ." 
Vardon said: "I agree. Nevertheless, | shall continue to 
prefer them slim." 


Marjorie, glancing at Vardon with refined distaste, 
said bitterly: "Oh, father!" 

Serle looked round at his only daughter. His face 
was Shiny, his eyes cruel. Venetia said to herself: 
"Oh, Black Petah, now don't be rude to your nice 
daughter before me because it's so uncomfortable." 
Serle merely said: "Marjorie goes to school in Paris 
where they turn out greyhounds by the dozen. An 
expensive process... ." 


Venetia tried to catch Marjorie's eye and smile at her, 
but Marjorie was not having her eye caught. Venetia 
was absolutely helpless before dislike. She couldn't 
return dislike with any conviction. "Sour as a quince 
she is," she thought helplessly, and left it at that. 
Serle never sat down, was never still. When he 

spoke to a man there was so much contempt in his 
manner, in his lean sallow face, that a third person 
couldn't help being against him... 


Once, when she was very little, she. had happened 

to go into the bathroom and Black Petah had been 
there standing under the shower. His back was to her, 
she had stared. That had been an important event in 
her life. Black Petah had never been the same man 
since. He had been nicer. 

"He can talk and bully all he likes," she pats 

“but when one comes to think that he has a mole the 
size of half a crown on the right side of his flank it is 
quite impossible somehow to take him as a grown-up 
man." 

He said to old Townleigh: "' Try to suggest a reform 

in the Public School system at any dinner-table in 
England, and it is the women who fly at once. It 

is as though Ulster and the Public School system were 
the two wheels of a chariot wrought by God to take 
‘ladies' and their children to His right hand where 

He sits in the only remaining club other than the Royal 
Yacht Squadron where upstarts are still blackballed. 
The question of education is vital to this Empire: yet 
it's governed by the snobbery of ignorant ladies. As 
for Ireland, I'd like to take a bet that at this moment, 
while every responsible man in London is racking his 
brains as to how to clear up this mess, their wives are 
sitting round tea-tables spitting death, damnation, 
loyalty, and Ulster. My wife will be doing it now, 
although she's more intelligent than most. Marjorie 
would certainly be if she weren't here. Venetia 
wouldn't, because she wasn't born a lady, thank God. 
Were you, Venetia?" 

"Darling," she whispered presently, "don't be so 
unkind to Marjorie. So uncomfortable... ." 


"' She's such a snob, Venetia!" 

While he, she thought in a muddled way, was more 

of a snob than anybody, because he was a snob about 
not having been born a gentleman. And that illfitting 
uniform was another angle of his particular 

snobbery. . The deep depression of old Townleigh excited 
Venetia's compassion. Alas, it wasn't difficult to have 


a presentiment as to what had brought her dominating 
old friend solow. He loved his children with a jealous 
love. Michael had written to her at school not three 
weeks ago to say that he and Raphael were being sent 
out at last. Michael was nearly twenty and Raphael 
said he was nineteen, and they were both in the same 
battalion of the 60th. They were called " the Kosher 
Kids," Michael had gaily written to her. Dark, 

serious, good Michael, laughing Raphael, always in 
trouble. And terrified they both were of their father, 
who loved them with a jealous love. 

They were talking of the conduct of the war. Serle 

was a bitter advocate of the single command. He 

said: "It's all right about France getting a swelled 
head. We can deal with her when the war's won." 


Marjorie Serle said to her father: "' We should be 
going home! It's eight. Mother will be wondering. 

The Sheltons are dining." 

Venetia roamed vaguely about the large panelled 
room. Everything was dropping away from her tonight, 
dropping away, vanishing abruptly. So alone. 

She had been relying on dear Michael. Michael, Aunt 
Alice, Black Petah-three friends, an enormous and 
never-ending number of friends they had seemed. So 
comforting. She frantically caught at a sob that 
reached out to the dear memory of Aunt Alice. Why 
were women like that-so-so rattled! Why were 

men like that, kind and cruel, good and sinful? So silly. 
And the "strong men" were the weakest of all, their 
firm decisions popped right out of the weakness of 
their characters. If a man hated another with a great 
hatred you could be pretty certain that it was because 
he had been touched in some weak spot. But they 
talked of principles. ... 


Venetia tried to put from her mind the horrid implication 
of Black Petah's horrid uniform. He couldn't really be a 
soldier, not a proper fighting soldier, 

in that uniform. Then she told herself severely that it 
was silly to feel lonely, it was more than silly, it was 
selfish to feel lonely in a world in which Michael might 
be killed and Raphael might be maimed at any moment 
and Aunt Alice had gone off all by herself... . 

Marjorie Serle suddenly asked her: "' Are you going 

to Paris this year! You'll like 'Ozannes,' we have 

great fun.' Venetia said she was not going to Paris. 
Marjorie said: "Sheila Tetloe is coming this summer, 

and | think Mary Devon." 

Peter's "greyhounds." ... 


Venetia reflected idly that Marjorie must often lie 
awake at nights shivering with anger at her father for 
having refused a title. And dear Black Petah was just 
as much a snob all by himself for having refused to be 
a lord. Oh dear... 

She wanted to ask Marjorie whether anything had 
happened to Michael or Raphael, but could not bring 
herself to form the words. Then she found herself 
near the great leather arm-chair in which old Townleigh 
was sprawling. He looked so sad, so hurt. She was 
awed by the majesty of suffering. He moved his arm 

a little so that she could sit on the arm of his chair. 
Venetia and old Townleigh had always been very good 
friends. Being a Jew, he had brought up his children 
with careful love, he had always strongly disapproved 
of Venetia's casual upbringing, he was convinced that 
Venetia would come to a bad end, but in the meanwhile 
he was very fond of her. 

Venetia stroked the back of his hand, a great rough 
brown hand, the hand of Jerry Sass that had grasped 
a fortune from mother earth. Suddenly he clasped 
hers. He was so gentle. She looked down on the 
massive desolate face, at the sorrowful eyes. He 
nodded, and said: "Yes, Michael. Reported missing 

the other day. Now reported killed." 


Of course, of course, it would be Michael, because 

he was pure and kind and obedient, and because his 
father loved him more than Raphael... . 

Venetia knew nothing of the world. But it is well 
established that innocence is blessed, that angels illuminate 
the virtuous, and that knowledge perfumes the 

hearts of virgins. Thus it came about that Venetia 

saw into the mountainous old man who was become 
Lord Townleigh, how he was proud and arrogant, how 

he was governed by desire and prejudice, how he was 
vain and violent, and how the death of Michael was 
verily a punishment for his sins. Now he would only 

have Esther and Raphael, silky sulky Esther and laughing 
Raphael. 


Marjorie cried out: '' Daddy, it's past eight! We 

will be terribly late, and the Sheltons are dinin as 

“Oh, damn the Sheltons!" said Serle. 

Vardon said: "| agree. Better dine here." 

"Lord Shelton," said old Townleigh, "is a genius. 

Only a genius could have made Bulgaria come in against 
us." 

Marjorie jumped up. "Well, I'm going!" she said 


bitterly. She disapproved of Lord Townleigh and Mr. 
Vardon socially, and did not care if they knew it. 

"Then, my child, be gone!" said her father with 
surprising gaiety. Venetia noticed that he would 
sometimes treat Marjorie like a little child. She 
suspected that treatment. Marjorie was very far from 
being a little child. That young lady! It was with 

a shock that Venetia suddenly realised that he did 

it on purpose, he forced it, for fear he might too unbear- 
ably dislike the young lady in Marjorie. 


He vaguely put his arm round Marjorie as she went 
to the door. She looked sulky and bitter, but she was 
afraid of him. He said: 

"T'd better stay here for dinner, as | shall only be 
tude to your Sheltons and thus ruin any immediate 
prospects you may have of a brilliant social career. 
Tell your mother to ring me up at Whitehall Court at 
about midnight. I'll probably stay there the night to 
clear up things and come round to say good-bye in the 
morning." 

Marjorie ignored Venetia as she went out. Marjorie 
had acquired the habit of leaving rooms abruptly, 

as she had seen Sheila Tetloe and Mary Devon do. 
Serle turned to Venetia. "I've resigned, Venetia. 

This frail body, whence have issued so many words and 
vanities, shall henceforth eject only words of war and 
agents of destruction." 

"Darling, | can't believe it. So sudden... . 

He was smiling at her. His poor thin face, so 

shiny. He was smiling with all the darkness of his 
eyes. 

"So sad," she added. 

"Sad I'm going, Venetia ?" 

"Oh, Black Prince, how lonely I'll be!"' Her eyes 

filled with tears. "No Aunt Alice. No Michael. 

Black Prince, isn't it awful!" 

** Black Prince is new, isn't it!" 

She blinked through her tears, " Promotion in 
honour of going to the wars." 

"But look at me, Venetia! How unobservant you 

are! Don't you see that I'm a captain already? It's 

a serious position, a grave responsibility." 

"But, darling, it's so bewildering! How did you 

get to be a captain straight away?" 

"Influence. But I'm bound to say that | don't feel 

like a captain. Maybe the feeling will come later if 
"Oh, Black Prince, how miserable | am!" She 

tried to blink Michael's face from before her eyes. 


"Darling, think of other things. For instance, look 

at my uniform!" "Tt's beautiful, Petah! And you prefer wearing it 
like that, do you, back to front? Or doesn't it make 

any different to that uniform? .. . Sorry, darling!" 

"| wear my uniform like this, Venetia, so as to bring 

the war Home to people. | bought it second-hand. | 

went into a shop in Covent Garden and | told various 

men that | was a captain. They didn't believe me for 

a moment, but men will do anything for money... ." 

He went on talking nonsense. There were so many 

tears in her, so much weeping to be done. "I shall 

cry a lot later on," she promised herself. Blinking, 

she tried to smile into his harassed eager face. Those 

dark twenty-year-old eyes. . 

"You've grown up so, Venetia!" 

If he only knew, came the shadowy thought, how 

much she had grown up, and what a pity it was! 

This last term at school she had wondered a lot about 
Michael. Beautiful Michael, so good and kind. He 

wrote her little bits of letters that had been like lights 

in the dark passage of her growing-up. She had wondered 

if she would marry Michael some day. .. . 

"Wake up, Venetia! What are you thinking of, 

blinking away?" 

"So sad, darling," she said, blinking. '' Poor, poor 

Michael!" 

He was Staring at her, not smiling. His dark eyes 

looked unhappy. He needed comforting about something 

too, that was obvious. Apparently everybody 
needed comforting about something. Maybe that was 
the secret of life. What a life! 

"He was your great friend, wasn't he?" 

"Yes, darling. Greatest." 

"Then me?" 

"Oh, darling, different class!" 

"That's not kind!" he said sharply. She was astonished. 
"Black Prince, what do you 

think | meant? Don't please be angry with me, don't 
please! | love you, Ido! And you're my only friend now. 
"Blinking away!' he said in a queer voice, trying 

to smile. 

Then they laughed together.... 

"When | come back," he said, "we'll be great 
friends, won't we?" 

"Why, darling, haven't we been, always?" 

"Yes, but now that you're grown up all the young 
men in the town will be after you, and you'll have no 
time for me." 

She said seriously: "It disgusts me even to think of 
them." 


"Splendid!" he said. 

Why was he troubling to smile when he looked so 
tired, exhausted, haggard? But he would not give in, 
never. He must be forever doing, striving. He was 
striving even with her, now... being active mentally, 
striving with her about something. There was no 
tranquillity in him, none. Beads of perspiration 
glistened on his forehead. Of course, he probably 
hadn't taken any exercise for ages. Too busy winning 
the war. And now he was going, and they would not 
be able to play tennis for a long time. Peter played 
tennis with skill and judgment, but was angry when he 
lost. That was because he was not born a gentleman, 
and so Venetia forgave him, even as he forgave himself. 
"No good," she thought vaguely, 'can come of 

this soldiering. And that uniform has all the earmarks 
of an impending disaster." 

"Anyway," she complained bitterly, "what does 

all this soldiering mean? So idiotic, darling." 

"Blinking away," he said thoughtfully. 'Do you 

know, Venetia, something has just struck me-that | 
have never really seen you before. | mean, I've known 
you for so long, you've always been, well, inevitable, 
and now suddenly you're some one quite different. 
She blinked. "Darling, you're question-evading. 

Why are you going for a soldier at your age?" 


"The devil, I'm not a hundred!" 

"But, darling, you're what's called responsible!" 
"Oh!" he laughed, staring at her all the time. 
"Wasn't the Cabinet comfortable enough for you, 
Petah! Was there a draught?" 

"There was decidedly," he said seriously. 

How he hated being disliked, really, how he hated 

it! And yet his manner courted it, and he pretended 
as hard as he could that people's dislike of him was the 
salt of Insshien 3%. 

Michael had never pretended anything. But maybe 
as he grew up he would have found he had to. . 
"'Tt's a case of must," he added. 

"Darling, tell me." She said it eagerly, because it 
was difficult to listen. 

"Blinking away!" he laughed at her, and flung an 
arm about her shoulder. "How good it will be, 
Venetia, when | come back, to tell you things... 
things that will seem musty and dreary until we've had 
a good laugh at them together." 

As they talked, he with his arm about her, they 
tottered about the room. Vardon and Townleigh were 
bending over some typewritten sheets. 


Her eyes filled with tears. "But you must come 
back, Black Prince!" 

"Oh, | will!" he grinned darkly. 

"But about going at all, darling, why is it a case 

of must?" 

"| was getting too unpopular, Venetia. As you 
know, I've never minded that, but this is war-time, 
one has to be a little more . . . accommodating. You 
see, it's rather different with the others. I'm what is 
called a' professional’ politician, and the word ' 
professional ' is invariably used with contempt in England. 


It's a serious handicap, | can tell you. Englishmen love 
an amateur, Venetia. They don't mind what you do, 
they'll even tolerate you doing something useful, they'll 
even forgive you for doing it very well, if only you 

‘look as though you were thinking of something else 

all the time. That's why they show a marked preference 
for being governed by gentlemen in their 

leisure hours. They love Balfour for that. Of course, 

it's allan air, a pose. For instance, Balfour has worked 
just as hard or harder in his time than any other politician, 
but he hasn't looked as though he was working. 

And besides, he's had money of his own, just as most 
of the others have. In England it's considered the 
height of bad form to make a living at politics, anda 
politician is looked upon with suspicion if he hasn't 
money of his own. 


She was amazed. "But, Black Prince, money! 

Haven't you lots?" 

"Oh, lots!" he mocked her. 

"But..." She sighed, thinking of the swift motorcars, of 
Marjorie among her "greyhounds," of Mrs. 

Serle's dinner-parties that she had heard of. ... 

"Not a penny, Venetia! Credit, yes-but money, 

| mean real money, no. We've lived, or tried to, on my 
salary as a Minister for years." He added, "Oh, 

bother money! Your father and old Jerry are the men 
to make that stuff, Venetia. | can't, never could, and 
never can be bothered about that... ." 

She tried to think of money. She was very vague 
about money. Mammon. She couldn't visualise it, 
except that it didn't look like Michael... . 


"Darling, tell me more about this beastly soldiering." 
"Tt's very simple, Venetia. | have to find myself a 
background. You may well blink. But in England, 

you see, everybody must have a background-either 
born with him or acquired later. And the background, 


darling, must have nothing whatever to do with the 
job that a man's best at. That is absolutely essential. 
And where do | come in? Nowhere. Whereas all the 
others have backgrounds, and nice definite ones, quite 
apart from politics and party. For instance, F.E. is a 
great lawyer, Churchill has a name and writes books 
-confoundedly good ones-and plays polo and wears 
hats, Asquith is a scholar and Mrs. Asquith's husband, 
Lloyd George is a Welshman, and to be anything but 
English in England is a background and a career in 
itself, and so on. Well, you can see how | stand. No 
background, darling. I'm nobody's son, ['m not even 
a Jew, or a Colonial, I'm nothing but an Englishman 
who was an obscure journalist and became-with your 
father's help, God bless him-a politician. You see, 
Venetia? If | could become a Jew or something here 
and now, that would do well enough. But as | can't, 
[ve got to go soldiering. .. ." 


"But, darling, you'll make such a rotten soldier! 

So disobedient." 

He laughed. "TI shall obey my destiny, Venetia." 

"And get killed, just to show off! Oh, darling!" 

"Now there's an idea, if you like! The most popular 
background of all would be to get killed. Death has 
always commanded great popularity in England. Time 
and again a man's reputation has been entirely made 
by dying. An Englishman loves a dead man." 

"Black Prince, don't laugh at death!" 

"T've changed my mind about it now, anyhow. | 
shan't die, Venetia. | shall live to be a very old man, 

a grand old man. Now there's the best background of 
all, old age. To be very old in England is a successful 
career in itself. Look at the people who would have 
been forgotten if they hadn't lived to a good old age 
-Queen Victoria, Thomas Hardy, Harry Preston, 
Balfour, and so on. And poor old Wellington had to 
live almost forever to regain the popularity he lost by 
not dying at Waterloo. Oh, yes, | shall be very popular 
when I'm eighty, Venetia, just for being eighty." 


"Yes, darling. And how you will like that, how you will enjoy 
that!" she said bitterly, and he darted 

a sharp look at her, almost frightened of her he seemed 

to be, but she did not explain anything, thinking to 

herself what a funny game of humbug it all seemed to be 
Peter was murmuring: "It's true, though. Untila 

public man is seventy he's called ‘self-interested,’ but 

from then onwards he's called ' disinterested’ for ever Eek rek" 
Presently, when dinner was over, she slipped away to 


bed. Venetia's bedroom was high above Brook Street, 
and from her windows she could see the trees of 
Grosvenor Square. She turned out the lights and stood 
at the open window. London was very dark, very still, 
empty. Her own loneliness seemed to flutter from her 
and enter the dark city. Thoughts and faces mingled 
painfully with the black brooding shadows of the trees 
in the Square. 

Trellis had given her a letter from Aunt Alice, the 
beautiful lady. It was one of those impersonal letters 
that hurt. Alice Craven wrote: 

A friend of mine, Mrs. Winthrop, ts interested in 

a Mission in the East End. They try and find jobs for 
boys and girls, give them advice about how to get to 
the Colonies, try to amuse and interest them, and so 
on. I've felt for along time the desire to be doing 
something. | shall live down there if there's room for 
me. The address is The Cobden Settlement, Peter 
Street, Canning Town, E. | suppose you will be lonely 
at first without me, but, dear Venetia, | have considered 
this step very carefully and can't see what else | 

could do. J will come to see you one day and we'll have 
a nice long talk. And, dear child, you will always be 
very welcome here, though I'm afraid it 1s not @ very 
amusing place to visit. God bless you and keep you. 
Your always loving, ALICE. 


Those were the words that Aunt Alice had written. 

But the words that Venetia actually read were: 

"An angel of the Lord came to me years ago and 

told me | was living sinfully. | tried not to listen, 

for | loved your father, and | loved you, and this easy 
life. But with the war he came back more vividly, 

calling me to repent and to live a clean, useful life. 

I'm afraid | can't help you any more, Venetia. You are 
the daughter of your father and the child of your 
surroundings. You will remain good so long as you remember 
how to be lonely. But your beauty will 

destroy you if you give it the smallest chance. Mine 
destroyed me. We must go different ways, for I'm 

not strong enough to help you, but you are dear enough 
to me to be able to influence me. That is why I never 
want to see you again ALICE CRAVEN." 


Venetia thought painfully: "No good can come 

from this repentance business. Aunt Alice is too beautiful 
and too good to stick it out. Only hard-hearted 

people can stick to being repentant. Some one will 

fall in love with her, and she'll be sorry for him, and 
there she'll be again!" 


Venetia stood at the open window for a long time. 

Her melancholy grew far beyond the childish vocabulary 
of her thoughts. She stood on the frontiers of 

sadness like a forlorn outpost of a world that was full 
of childish things. Years later she was to recall this 
moment as the first in which she had realised, ever 

so dimly, that life is too big for men and women to 
live. 

Presently a car dashed into Brook Sireet from 

Davies Street and up to the door. It was an open 
Government car driven by a girl in khaki. A staffofficer 
jumped out and was met by Peter coming out 

of the house. She heard his mocking voice: ' Hello, 
Wilson! What's happened to the air-raid you promised 
us for to-night?" Presently she heard her father's 
voice at the door behind her asking if he might come 
in. He was wearing a rough tweed overcoat. Wilfred 
simply stormed about the room. "Spain?" she said, remembering. 
"Yes, crossing to-night. I'll be back in a week or so." 
She tried to blink back her tears, but they welled 

up in her eyes. 


"Michael," she explained. But she meant everything, everything. 
Vardon said: "You'll be lonely here all by yourself. Why 

don't you go and stay with old man Townleigh? Cheer him up. 
He's been hard hit. And 

Esther is giving him a lot of trouble. A great deal of 

trouble. Or why not have some of your friends come 

to stay with you?" 

Venetia sat helplessly on the edge of the bed. She 

wanted to go on crying for ever. 

"Friends are no good," she said. 

Surprising man. Hesaid: "I agree." 

She said vaguely: 'I'll try for one of those motordriving jobs." 
"Old Townleigh can help you there," he said. 

They stared at each other. They were friends. The 

sort of friends who never make any attempts to see 

each other, but are glad when they do. 

-Aunt Alice walked about the room, but not between 

them. They knew about Aunt Alice. Poor Aunt 

Alice. She thought life was just a simple business of 

sin and repentance... . 

"| wonder," Venetia said, "what will happen to 

Aunt Alice. I'm sorry for her... ." 

Vardon said: " You're too young to be sorry for 

people, Venetia. Better keep that till later. It will 

cause you trouble enough." If Venetia had not been positive 
that her father was 

a bad man she would have sometimes thought he was 

a very good one. 


DINNER-PARTIES in those days were 

usually rather scratchy affairs. That was 

only decent, it was felt. Mrs. Serle's little 

dinner-party, however, was just a little too 

= "scratchy"? for her taste. Everybody 

seemed to be wanting to scratch everybody else. 
Handsome Lord Shelton on her right seemed restive, almost 
uncomfortable. He was too much of a gentleman to 
abuse hospitality by looking disapproving, but he 
couldn't help, poor man, looking as though he would 
like to look disapproving. Muriel Serle understood. 

She had had, in her married life, so many opportunities 
for understanding. 

"| read in this evening's paper that you were 

sailing for America very soon, Lord Shelton?" 

"For Allied propaganda." He added, with that 
proconsular smile of his that seemedsomehow to 

imply that he, anyhow, still preferred playing cricket 

in no matter how difficult a situation: '' Your husband might say, 
Mrs. Serle, that nothing that even | 

can do there can make America come in against us." 
Mrs. Serle understood. She could imagine Peter's 

bitter criticisms of the poor man's failure in the 
wretched Balkans. Some of them must have come 
round to the poor man. 


On her left Colonel Boyscrofts was, as usual, quiet, 
judicious, pleasant. Basil Boyscrofts was, in her experience, 
one of the few regular soldiers who did not 

talk too much. It was the last night of his leave. He 

was an old friend, yet to-night she found herself noticing as 
though for the first time the crisp way his greying curly hair 
was brushed back from his temples. He 

had fine brown eyes, absurdly wicked-looking eyes for 

such a good little man. She always thought of him 

as "the little man." She was apt to think of people 

in terms which, had they been uttered by someone else, 
would have irritated her profoundly. 


Pretty, charming, timid Lady Shelton looked at her 
hostess with adoring eyes and told Marjorie a long 
fluttering story about the glories of Ascot in 1913. 
Muriel Serle was relieved to see the nice silly woman's 
sympathetic interest in Marjorie. That was why she 
had asked the Sheltons. She might take the girl under 
her wing and introduce her to her nice silly friends. 
Now that Marjorie was growing up her mother was 
anxiously facing the difficulties of pleasing a girl with 
her social tastes and a father who rejoiced in the 


antagonism of every lady and gentleman in London. 
The conversation thus fell almost entirely to Savile, 
the writer. He tossed it about casually, too casually. 

He was very young in years, had been severely 
wounded, and his war-novel was selling by tens of 
thousands. People were taking him up, and he seemed 
to be enjoying himself with great self-confidence. He 
was a Slim, rather exquisite young man with heavy 
features and insolent brown eyes. He used them rather 
too often. He looked at women straight in the eyes and 
did not seem to care whether they liked him or not. 


Muriel Serle had recently heard that on the whole they 
did-the commoner, wilder ones. No one, it was said, 
liked him at first, but he appeared, like John Wilkes, 

to have some powers of persuasion. Even so, however, 
some people could not politely bear the sight of him. 

He talked a lot of nonsense at random, rather dangerous 
sort of nonsense about the war. Lord Shelton said 
sharply: "Oh, come!" when young Savile told a 

story of how, at a happy dinner at Headquarters in 
France, a tipsy English Colonel had clapped a willing 
Frenchman on the shoulder, saying: '' My friend, we 
have been enemies on land and sea for nearly a thousand years. 
Nothing has ever really brought us together, neither 
treaties nor our common advantage- 

until now. So let us drink to our glorious alliance, 

for we are at long last united in a common hatred 

for Belgium." 


Savile, to Mrs. Serle's relief, had to leave before 

dinner was quite over, for duty at the Press Bureau. 
That, although he interested her, was the last time he 
dined at Mrs. Serle's. It had occurred to her, whilst 

he was talking with the obvious intention of provoking 
poor proconsular Lord Shelton, that it was quite 
uncomfortable enough to have one man who was proud 
of not being born a gentleman always in the house 
without asking another to dine. The Sheltons left soon 
afterwards, Lady Shelton 

prettily asking her hostess if she could bring Marjorie 
to luncheon one day. 

It was almost midnight when Muriel Serle herself 

saw Colonel Boyscrofts to the door. They stood together 
in the doorway. It was a close night, a fine 

rain falling. He was very shy, not looking at her but 

at the glistening street. The little man. She was 

Slightly the taller. Her prematurely white hair lent her 
an air of great dignity. Muriel Serle had often been 

told of her dignity. She was very tired of hearing 


about that dignity, convinced as she was in herself 

that dignity is but a superficial thing, that there was 
more "dignity" in her hair than in her heart, and 

that a great many married women of her age were 

just hungry young innocents inside, no matter how calm 
and dignified they might look. Mrs. Serle was thirtyeight. 
Her friends respected her, she inspired them 

with sympathy and confidence. Some even dared to be 
sorry for her, in the certainty that she would never 
embarrass them by showing that she was-sorry for herself. 
Her grey eyes rested on the little man with intense 
affection. 


“Lam going to miss you so much, Basil! More than severe 

He still stared straight in front of him. "What a mess it's been, 
hasn't it, Muriel?" 

"Not quite that, dear. There's been, there is, 

something.... " 

"The silly things one says!" she desperately thought. 

"Oh, yes, something . . . of course!" 

She said helplessly: "And for the rest, | suppose, with 

people like us..." 

"Like you, you mean, Muriel." He was looking at 

her now with his fine eager eyes that so queerly contradicted 
his passive solitary character. The little man. 

"T've done ali J could, Muriel. Always. You only 

had to say the word." 


She could not face the knowledge in herself that 

their friendship had been one long cruelty to him, a 
using of him. That was what it had been. She could 
not face it. She had to pretend to herself that he had 
always known how things stood, that she had never let 
him hope for anything but friendship. .. . 

He suddenly smiled into her troubled face. 

"| Know what you're thinking, Muriel. But it's all 

right. Don't worry." 

"But | do worry a little about... well, thinking perhaps 
that I've sometimes given you an idea thatl. . ." 
"You've been absolutely honest from the beginning: a 
"Oh!" 

"Why, what did | say?" 

"You said that ' beginning’ as though this was the 
ending!" 


He went on: "You've never for a moment given 

me any idea that you even so much as considered 
breaking your bargain with Serle." 

She smiled faintly. The little man. He was the 
miserable one, and he was trying to comfort her... . 


"But it really is odd," he said thoughtfully, "when 

one comes to think it out. Men like me-you know, no 
particular good, but just harmless-are pretty usually 
on the wrong side of a bargain, while men like Serle- 
and probably that clever feller, Savile-usually have an 
angel sacrificing everything for them. Odd, say what 
vou like. 


She said: "I'll go and see your mother to-morrow, 
shall 1?" "Oh, yes, do! She will love that. Good-bye, 
Muriel, for a little time." 

As he turned away her eyes filled with tears, for she 
knew that it would be for ever. At that moment an 
open Government car drew up at the curb with a skid, 
and Serle jumped out, saying "good-night" to a 
Sstaff-officer sitting behind. 

"Hello, Boyscrofts, just going?" 

"Must, I'm afraid. | have to be up early. Goodnight, Serle." 
She loved him for the effort he had made to answer 
courteously the one man in the world he hated with 
his whole heart. The littl man... . 

In the hall she drew back a little way from Peter. 
"Muriel, such a day!" 

He looked so untidy, shiny, grubby, haggard. 
"Marjorie told me you weren't coming home tonight." 
"| changed my mind. Say you're glad." 

"| was hurt when | heard you weren't coming hotne 
on your last night." 


He followed her into her bedroom. She wondered, 

as she sat at her dressing-table, how long it was since 
he hac iast been in her room at night. He seldom came 
home, if at all, until the small hours. She took off 

her imitation pearls. One day, when he had the money, 
he was to give her real pearls. She had longed for 
them ever since she was a girl. He lounged about the 
room. So tired he looked, but always wide-awake. 

How tired he would be one day, tired unto death with 
all the accumulated tirednesses of his snatching life! 
"Boyscrofts going back soon?" 

She was faintly surprised, for he never showed any 
interest in her friends. 

"To-morrow." 

Then she smiled to herself as she realised that he had 
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only asked for something to say. He lounged about 
restlessly. Poor Peter, he was searching for something 
to Say. 


"Tired, Muriel?" 


"Not particularly, dear." 

"Well, while you get into bed I'll have a bath-| 

feel foul-and then come in and talk to you." 

As he went out, she called: 'Oh, Peter! You 

know | don't like you to take Marjorie to that house. 
And she hates it, too." 

He stared. '' Why, doesn't she like Venetia?" 
"Well," she said vaguely, "I suppose girls have 
different tastes... ." 

He did not answer, but closed the door behind him 
with a sharp click. 


As she lay in bed waiting for him she found that the 
tears would come crowding to her eyes. She could 
hear the splash of the shower in his bathroom upstairs. 
She must not cry, for he would think she was crying 
about him, he was so insensitive that he would do poor 
Basil even out of her tears without a second's thought. 
How mean she had been to keep Basil hanging on these 
five years, how mean! But one hurt she had saved the 
little man, anyhow. He had always been quite certain, 
and sort of happy in his unhappy uncertainty, that had 
she been a different kind of woman, the " modern" 
kind who could change from one man to another-he 
had that nice out-of-date kind of mind-she would 

have managed to divorce Peter and marry him. And 
she had let him go on thinking that. It would have 
hurt the little man unbearably if she had ever let him 
see that in spite of everything, but everything, in spite 
of her admiration for his character and her knowledge 
of Peter's almost intolerable selfishness-that she 
preferred Peter, that in a queer frightening humiliating 
way she loved Peter, that he still thrilled her, the idea 
and the touch of him still had the power to thrill her 
as though she was a silly girl. Why, why, why? Why 
after all these years should she feel like that about 
Peter... while he, poor man, could only with the 
greatest effort bring himself to kiss her in any but a 
brotherly way? And she was supposed to be cold, 
impassive! "Cold and dignified" she looked. That 

was how, thank Heaven, the little man thought of her, 
as a cold woman tied to an insensitive egotist who 
neglected her. The foolish words people used about 
one! That was how every one thought of her, except 
Peter. He knew. It was intolerable, humiliating, but 

he knew. He had known years and years ago, soon 
after they were married. And although men forget 
physical things so easily, he had remembered that. 

He used to laugh at her on the honeymoon. The silly 
names! "My passionate bride." They used to laugh 


together. "My purple lily." But things go, things go. 


Men change. Soon her passion had distressed him, 
made him shy. It did still, after all these years. It 

kept him from coming to her, it intervened between 
them in a thousand ways, it was an awful secret 
between them. They both remained, in their different 
ways, so young, so untired! What idiotic law was it 
that governed our unalterable tastes, that she who 
detested almost everything about a man-his manners, 
his sharp strident discourtesies, his self-seeking, his 
casualness to her, his boastful ungentlemanliness-that 
she should have a physical feeling of repulsion at the 
idea of being touched by any man but him? And he 
knew it, was distressed by it, it was the only thing in 
his life that had ever made him feel and look shy. 

She, if she loved him at all, should love him with 
contempt-whereas he actually loved her with pity! Why 
should the perfectly natural love of a wife for her 
husband instantly become something called "sex" 
when it isn't equally felt on both sides? Poor Peter, 

it had been, was, difficult for him. She was the only 
person in his life with whom he had tried to "behave." 
And that trying of his was intolerable, hu- 

miliating to her. She had understood from other 
women that it was the men who, in these things, were 
usually the demanding ones. Sometimes her friends 
complained of the demands made on them. But she 
had so little to complain of . . . except herself. How 

she hated herself sometimes, how her desires degraded 
her, soiled her. And she prayed to God to expel the 
beast from her body. Peter was made differently. He 
had tried to explain to her, years and years ago, as the 
lover of her dreams merged into a shy distressed man, 
that he wasn't, couldn't be, that it wasn't in him to be, 
a passionate lover, scarcely a lover at all. Some men 
were and some men weren't, he had pathetically tried 
to explain. And that was the truth about himself, 

she had known that, the truth so far as he knew it. 

She was quite positive that he hadn't been unfaithful 
to her. Unfaithful. ... What an idiotic word, when 

it had no beautiful opposite! He wasn't, the point 

was, grown up at all in one way. Suppose, one day, 
something happened, some one, and he grew up. 

She hoped that she would be old by then, she often 
longed to be old now, to have done with this wretchedly 
spurious youth of middle years whose demands weren't 
shaped by the fine conviction and confidence of 

He came in, looking scrubbed, exhaling soap and 


Kolynos. He sat on the edge of the bed, not very near 
her. He fingered the fluffy pink bedspread of marabou. 
"Pretty, this. New, isn't it?" 

"I've had it nearly a year, dear. ... Do you think 

it strange or natural, Peter, that somehow | don't 

feel in the least bit anxious about you?" 

He smiled sharply. '"Natural, Muriel. The Serles 

of life don't get killed." Yes, he was right in that. 
Whereas the Boyscrofts OTitelors 

She knew every expression of his lean aggressive 
face. His blank vague smile. . . . He was "trying.' 


Poor Peter. His vanity was so strong that he wouldn't 
allow his married life to collapse into a complete failure 
. but his nerves held him back, his nerves just thrust 
her. away from him. He was so pitiable in intimacy, 

so uncertain, so lost. He didn't know how to be intimate. 
But he tried his best. That pitiable "trying." 

Suddenly she could not bear it, his sitting there 
vaguely, trying. "Peter, it's one o'clock, and you have to be up so 
early. Go to bed, dear." The trouble seemed to scurry out of his eyes. He 
smiled at her over a half-stifled yawn. 

"God, yes, | am dead tired!" 

He rose to go. She could see him forcing himself to 
linger, not to seem too eager to be alone on his last 
night. So pitiable, so pathetic. She began to laugh 
weakly. 

"What is it, Muriel?" 

As she laughed the tears welled up in her eyes. 
%-Oh,,.Peter, Peter!*' 

Impulsively, clumsily, he bent over her. 

"Darling Muriel, how wonderful you are to me- 

and I'm such an unfeeling brute!" 

He held her to him, not closely, his hands vaguely 
playing with her nightdress. 

She heard a high hysterical voice crying: '"Go 

away, Peter, go away! For God's sake, why do you 

try so hard! You don't have to... 

And then the pride flowed out of her like blood from 

a wound, and the poor man could not go because she clung 
to him so tightly. 

And that went on, the bits of love shadowed by 

shame, until the blessed time came when things did not 
matter so much to Muriel Serle. And always people 

said of her: '' How cold and dignified she is!" 


DURING her father's absence in Spain- 

no one ever gave Vardon the credit for the 
dangerous intelligence work he did all over 
Europe-Venetia went to stay with old 


Townleigh. He promised to get her a job 

as driver of one of the War Office motor-cars. - She 
was a Capable driver. He said wearily: "' Yes, yes, 

my child, you must work. Splendid." 

Old Townleigh's house was a grand one in Berkeley 
Square, furnished throughout in the quietest, most 
exquisite taste. That had been Esther's doing, Esther 
had always been the artistic one. But Esther was not 
in the house when Venetia arrived. Esther was not 
living at home. Esther had not been living at home 

for some time. Venetia was dumbfounded. The old 
man never mentioned her name. 

Lady Esther Sass was by some years the oldest of 

the Sass children. And as Venetia was by two years 
younger than the youngest, Raphael, she had never 
known Esther at all well. She had always been afraid 
of Esther, she was so strangely and darkly and 
passionately contemptuous of all the things that seemed 
important to other people. Her speaking voice was 
lovely, a silky sulky thing. 

Venetia wished she had stayed at home in Brook 
Street. Those were gloomy days in England, very 
gloomy days in the grand house in Berkeley Square. 
Michael was dead. Oh Michael, Michael! Young 

Lord Archery. Michael Archery. He was dead. And 
Raphael-now Raphael Archery-was at the front. 

And Esther was not living at home any more. 

The house in Berkeley Square was a busy house, full 
of busy people. There were typists, secretaries, editors, 
men, women, what-nots. There was a detective always 
hanging around the old man, going out when he went 
out, coming in when he came in. His name was MunroParker, 
a name that was somehow a bright light in 

those gloomy days. Mr. Havelock was quite a different 
affair. Mr. Havelock was chief leader-writer to the 

old man's morning papers, he was his master's voice, 
and he lived in the house the better to be at hand to 
write down any thought of importance that came into 
his master's head. There were other leader-writers, 

of course, but Mr. Havelock was the chief one, a quiet 
thin nice man flitting about from room to room, usually 
with a blank sheet of paper fluttering from his hand. 
Sometimes he smelt rather strongly of her old friend 
Wilfred, Venetia thought, but he was nice. Then there 
was another man, a little one called Mr. Armitage, an 
anxious-looking little man who was always being 
shouted for. Poor Mr. Armitage had a lot to be 

anxious about, Venetia gathered. It was his duty, 
every morning and every evening, to make a summary 
of all the news from all the London newspapers and 


read out his summary to the old man. If there was any 
item of any importance whatsoever in one of the papers 
which was not also in one of the old man's papers, it 
was poor Mr. Armitage's business to point that out to 
the old man, and then God help some one in Fleet 
street: 


After the old man, Seabright was the most important 
person in the house. Mr. Havelock could not be important, 
he was nice. Seabright was the butler. He 

was a very bald, very brown, very sharp-faced little 

old man who looked more like a bookmaker than a 
butler. He was not nice and did not want to be nice. 

He never spoke unless he had to, and then he spoke 
without courtesy. Every one except the old man hated 
the sight of him. Mr. Havelock was afraid of him. 
Venetia tried never to look in his direction. It was 
Seabright who told her about Esther. But he had 
answered to her timid question as to where Lady 
Esther was nothing more than: "I have not an idea, 
Miss Venetia. Her ladyship's not living at home any 
more, that's all | know. Her maid comes round for 
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her letters." And he had eyed her balefully, as good as 
to say: "And good riddance! Ladyship? Slut!" Venetia 
wished Black Petah hadn't so recklessly gone off to 

find his silly background, for he could have explained 
to her what was the matter with them all, 

why Seabright was so baleful, why poor Uncle Jerry 
was so unhappy with a sinister unhappiness that 
couldn't be entirely accounted for by Michael's death. 
But all she had heard from Black Petah was a telegram 
from Dover on the day he had left: Please give Havelock 
best photograph you have got he will know how 

to reach me also write me long letters | can see already 
everything going to be foul until | see you and London 
again God bless you child Petah." 


Then one afternoon she saw Esther. Esther was in 

deep black and was carrying a white bundle in her arms. 
What an extraordinary thing, Venetia thought. Andshe 
was astoundedat not having heard of Esther'smarriage. 
She was in the house one afternoon looking vaguely 

out of an upstairs window when she saw Esther alighting 
from a taxi atthe door. Her mourning for Michael 

was the blackest thing Venetia had ever seen. Esther 
did not bother about fashions, she dressed as it pleased 
her. Esther was the artistic one. But why carry a 

baby about in her arms, what a thing to do! That 
motherly feeling, Venetia thought. She was looking 


down, so she could not see Esther's face. She wanted 
to call Esther's attention to herself, but was afraid 

she might be as sour as a quince. Esther always terrified 
her. However, she called down: 

"Esther! Oi, up here! Hello, Esther!" 

Esther looked up at her. How beautiful she was 

when she smiled, like a goddess of war. And that 
lovely voice, silky sulky. 

"Why, child, what are you doing here?" 

"T'm just staying here a few days because, you 

see, there's nobody at home. Esther, shall | come 
downstairs and talk to your" 
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The silky sulky voice came drawling up: "You 

better hadn't, child. This is a very official visit." And 
she held up the white bundle, laughing with her strong 
brilliant teeth. 'Look, Venetia! Here's another 

Michael Sass." 


Then Esther vanished indoors. Venetia wondered 

what Sass it could be whom Esther had married, she 
had never heard of any other Sasses. So mysterious, 
so unnecessarily hostile, everything seemed to be. 
"Official visit.' Oh indeed, oh indeed! A few 

minutes later another taxi drove up to the door and 
two young men in uniform got out. One was an officer, 
a "natty"' one, and the other, a very tall thin 

man, was a private soldier. That was odd too, their 
being together, but as all sorts and conditions of men 
were driving up to that house every minute of the day 
Venetia paid no attention to those two and would not 
have known them again. But she stayed at the window 
to watch Esther come out. She came out quickly, 

baby and all. The two men were with her too, the 
"natty" officer and the long thin soldier. The backs of 
all of them looked so serious, and Venetia did not dare 
call out again. Esther vanished into her waiting taxi. 
Venetia heard the silky sulky voice call out: '' Goodbye, 
Freddy and Charles, bless you!" Then the taxi 

rattled off and the two men walked away in opposite 
directions. 


Neither Venetia nor old Townleigh was ever to see 
Esther again. Esther was the artistic one. 


VENETIA was to hear of Aunt Alice once 
WR again. What she heard confirmed her 
worst fears. The Angel of the Lord had 
apparently suffered yet another setback in 
his long and glorious but chequered 


history. 

Venetia was nineteen, a long-limbed slender girl. 

She tried to do her best for everybody. She tried to 
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placate, to soothe. There was, she found, a lot of 
placating, of soothing, to be done in the world. And 
that was all she was good for, to placate, to soothe. 
She did it with silences, because she wasn't clever and 
wouldn't risk saying much. But she managed her 
silences beautifully, she was proud of her silences, she 
had perfected them, and now they were full of a quiet 
but not too pressing attention. All sorts of men came 
to talk to her silences. They talked. One day, looking 
into the mirror, she fancied that her eyes had grown 
larger, they were so large. Maybe, she fancied, that 
had come from looking at people with quiet but not too 
pressing attention. One day, she promised herself, 

she would begin talking too. There must be something 
in it, she thought, as so many people did it. "And 
when | begin!" she thought. 


The man from whom Venetia heard about Aunt 

Alice was the first man she had ever actually disliked. 
He spoilt a charming afternoon. He made her feel 

what she had always found other people feeling at the 
slightest distresses, aS sour as a quince. She was not 
aware of ever before having felt as sour as a quince. 

His name was Savile. He was the sort of man who 

does not have a Christian name for a long time and 
never has a nickname. So far as Venetia was concerned, 
he would not have a Christian name for a very 

long time indeed. It was the early summer of 1918. The war was 
roaring like ten million madmen. Something very odd 
had happened to the Fifth Army. Englishmen had 

been wounded in the back. People talked of foul play. 

A fundamental principle in English military thought is 
that when and where an English soldier has been 
wounded in the back an English civilian must have 

been up to foul play somewhere. Peter was bringing 
some men down to Lacey Moat 

to play tennis on the hard court. Peter had left the 

army with as good a background as anybody could 

wish for. Venetia had fancied that it must be irritating 

to any number of worthy men to see the hero, Colonel 
Serle, D.S.O., limp back into the Cabinet with a contemptuous 
look that now embraced soldiers as well as 

civilians. He had been wounded in the thigh. But 

just to be annoying he pretended that he had never 
been near the firing-line at all, but had slipped ona 
banana in the Rue Cambon in Paris. 


Vardon had bought the property of Lacey Moat 

from de Travest two years before. It lay on a hill to 

the north of London, over the farthest heights of 
Hampstead, a long white house of many windows set 

in a small park packed tight with great trees. Owing 

to the shortage of gardeners the lawns about the house 
were a little raggedy and flowers were getting into the 
habit of growing anywhere they liked. Venetia, who 

was not a specialist in anything, liked that. After two 
solid years*of driving Red Tabs about London she had 
been given a week's rest. She was too thin, she needed 
a lot of food and sleep. She lay on a deck-chair on the 
lawn to the south side of the house. Somewhere near 
her 5.15 lay and slumbered. 5.15 was a sort of wirehaired 
terrier, and he had been christened 5.15 by young 
Raphael because Raphael said he had been born at 
midnight and midnight was no time for a young dog 

to be out. It was a beautiful day. It would have been 

a very beautiful day but for that young man Savile. 
Before they had come she had almost fallen asleep in the 
sunlight. But now, it was not the quick tattoo 

of hard-court tennis to her right that was keeping her 
awake. It was that young man Savile. He gave her 

a feeling that he viould be what Raphael called a tiger 
ina taxi. As it was, his eyes pounced. He was one of 
those . . . beasts. 


By turning her head just a little she could see them through 
the trees, the gesticulating white figures on the red court, 
and she could hear them only too clearly. Peter, Davies- 
the tennis-professional resident at Lacey 


Moat to give Jasper Vardon exercise when he came 
home from the City-and the two young men whom 
Peter had brought, were playing. It seemed to be 
rather a grim affair. There would be money in it 
possibly. Peter always put a lot of antagonism into 
anything he played; and when he lost, he was furious, 
and he showed that he was furious. But to every 

man his own eccentricities, was Venetia's view of life. 
Besides, she had a way of not noticing the distressing 
things about her friends, and was inclined to be 
extremely surprised when other people remarked on 
them. The things that mattered most about a man to 
people who did not know him-would either cease to 
exist or not matter at all when they did get to know 
him. Why didn't people realise that before saying 
nasty things? 

Now and then she heard that young man Savile's 


voice crying out the score or arguing with Peter. Obviously 
that young man Savile didn't mind who overheard him at 
any time in his life. And she disapproved 

of the way he was setting himself up against Peter, 
annoying Peter. It was so easy to annoy Peter, a decent 
person wouldn't try. 


She had disapproved of him the very first moment 
when, on opening her eyes, she had seen him before 
her and had heard Peter casually introducing him. 
Savile, the writer. It was as though, on that fine 
summer day, in that sweet clean air, London had 
suddenly propelled itself over the heights of Hampstead 
to give her, quite suavely, a slap across the face. 
Savile was London. He looked London, he talked 
London, he wrote London. He had a waist, a smile, 

an air. His white flannels fell so beautifully that 
Venetia was surprised and disappointed to see that he 
could play tennis very well. She consoled herself by 
deciding that he played like an Argentine. He and 

the other young man, one of those young men whose 
face one would never notice and whose surname one 
would never know, seemed to be doing what they liked 
with Peter and Davies. Peter, even from the distance, 
looked dark, furious. It was one of those days when 
every one became a quince. She could hear him every 
now and then sharply claiming that balls were "out"’ 
or "on the line.’ Peter had not very good eyesight. 


She could see, was dumbfounded to see from the tired 
way in which Savile flatly contradicted him, that Savile 
was having the impudence to let the world know that 
Peter was getting on his nerves! 

She had read the man's stories, they were the stories 
of a young man who never made a fool of himself. 
Now that she had met him, she was certain that he was 
convinced he could never make a fool of himself. And 
the lovely summer afternoon was completely spoilt 
for her by an urgent desire for Savile to make a fool 

of himself. 


He had cool, confident brown eyes that-seemed to be 
mocking you, but you could never quite catch them 

at it. You could never quite catch him at anything. 

He was polished, so polished, but on the other hand 
Venetia was quite annoyed to see that his manners 

were not good enough to be irritating. In point of 

fact, polished or no, he could be quite rude, contradicting, 
interrupting. Everything about him was exactly in the right 
proportion and well-cut, except his 


features; they looked as though they ought to have 
belonged to a much taller and heavier man, whereas 
Savile was medium-sized and slender. Those features 
gave him an oddly heavy brooding look when he was 
not talking. He looked almost unhappy, almost unsure, 
when he wasn't talking-but, good Heavens, when was 
that? 

He had managed to tell her a good deal about him- 
self in the few minutes they had alone together before 
the game began. He had been wounded early in 1916, 
not too badly but badly enough for his future comfort 
in war-time. And all the time, as he spoke, 

those cool confident brown eyes had seemed, in the 
queerest way, to be judging himself from exactly her 
point of view. That was disconcerting, as Venetia had 
made up her mind that he was very conceited. Of 
course he was very conceited. But it wasn't much fun 
disliking a man who disliked himself. She decided 

that she must be wrong. He didn't disapprove of himself 
at all. The man positively loved himself. 

He had said: "It's entirely due to Serle's influence 

that | was allowed off this afternoon. Serle's a wonderful 
man. It's nice of you to let us come to this 

lovely place. | haven't played tennis for ages. Is 

Serle good?" 


She said Peter was inclined to be erratic. And his 

game leg did not help him much. 

He said: "' One admires him enormously for having 
gone to the front. How he must have hated it!" 

She wondered if he was laughing at Peter. He was 

up to anything. Whenever he said anything, no matter 
how nice, one wasn't certain if he hadn't something 
else to say too, something sarcastic. She hated sarcasm 
with the same sort of hatred with which she hated soiled 
linen. 

The others had gone into the house to change. 

Savile had come down in white flannels. He would. 

Such beautiful white flannels. Pleated trousers bulging 
out from a tightly-compressed waist. As though he 

was going to have a baby. Smart. Oh dear, smart! 

She said not a word about his books. They were 

clever, smart, glittering, and she couldn't bear them, 
though to her surprise she found herself reading each 
one as it was published. They were about lords and 
champagne and women who went to bed with men 
before you could say knife. But somehow there always 
seemed to be a jeer at the author himself somewhere in 
them. She said: "I hear of you now and then from my 
father, Mr. Savile. He says that you and he.. ." 


She thought: "Well, that's enough to be going on 

With, oc. He apparently agreed with her, saying: "The 
Ministry of Information is a wonderful place, Miss 
Vardon. It was Lord Townleigh who advised me to 
apply for a job there, as he said it would be good 
training for me if | wanted to write fiction. But I'm 
afraid your father doesn't take it very seriously. Like 

all great financiers, he is superstitious. He enjoys life 
late at night and puts his faith in God to see that the 
other man makes a fool of himself by getting up early." 
Venetia was thinking: " This is all very well, but 

this young man isn't taking the slightest notice of what 
he's saying; he's up to something quite different." 

She said: " Yes, my father says im-" 


Savile laughed. He laughed right into her eyes, 
suddenly, for a second, claiming every bit of her. She 
thought: "Yes, he's at last decided that I'm quite 
attractive. No good can come from this young man." 

He was Saying: "' Yes, we were all up most of 

last night wondering what the devil we could send out 
about that affair at S We couldn't say the truth, 

of course. The British public can't have any nonsense 
about even a few British soldiers turning their backs 

on an overwhelming enemy, exactly as the French or 
German publics can't have any nonsense about a few 
of their soldiers turning their backs on an overwhelming 
enemy. The Austrians and Italians are more resigned. 
They say: ' What is bravery against mathematics?’ and 
run like the devil. So we had to make 

up an entirely different battle from the one that took 
place. And naturally we did that pretty well, and won 

it too, as none of us are professional soldiers." 

Venetia laughed: "Ha, ha!" 

"Listen, Miss Vardon. Ever since Goliath was beaten by 
plucky little David there has been at the very heart of 
patriotism and of all fiction a fixed idea that the world 
will go to blazes if a big man should ever by any chance 
get the better of a little man from beginning 

to end. When the war's over I'm going to try and 

write a novel with a really original plot. It's the only 
Original plot left. In my novel the big man will give 

the little man a sound thrashing. After all, a good licking 
has been coming to the little man for ten thousand 
years or more." 


A curious idea had been running up and down 
Venetia's mind. It was silly, but it compelled her 
attention. It was, that the man at her side wasn't 


talking at all. Some one labelled "Savile, the writer" 
was talking, but there was someone else there, a young 
man with truthful brown eyes who was Saying in a hurt 
voice to "Savile, the writer’: " For God's sake, 

shut up! Why won't you ever shut up, you fool!" 

Peter was calling to Savile to begin the game. They 
were on the court, knocking up. As Savile rose he 
caught sight of a book on the grass by Venetia's chair. 
She had been reading it earlier in the afternoon. He 
picked it up, a well-worn copy of Tono-Bungay. It fell 
open in his hand, and she saw him start. It was one 

of the many novels Aunt Alice had left behind, and all 
were inscribed with a sprawling Alice Craven in 

pencil. 


She asked quickly: "Do you know Mrs. Craven?" 

"Yes ... alittle. She's lovely, isn't she?" 

He put the book down, as though that was that, 

and was about to go. But Venetia couldn't restrain 

her interest. Dear Aunt Alice! 

"But have you seen her lately? In the East End?" 
Savile looked actually disconcerted for a moment. 

"* Oh, no, in Paris, about a year ago. She had a little 
flat there .. . but | must be going!" 

He went. She was enormously distressed, but tried 

to laugh at herself, at Aunt Alice, at that strange 
worldly young man who allowed himself to be disconcerted. 
It was the only nice thing about him, his being 
disconcerted like that. Poor Aunt Alice! So the flame 
of life had caught her again. And how unhappily, 
Venetia was positive. '' No good could possibly come 
from that young man!" she decided. She couldn't 

tell why she was so certain about Aunt Alice and 
Savile, the beautiful soft lady and the confident young 
man. Nor could she tell why she was also certain that 
there was a photograph of Aunt Alice in Savile's flat: 
in a drawer. One evening later that summer, as she and Peter 
were sitting over coffee after a quiet dinner at Brook 
Street, Trellis came in and said: "Captain Savile on 
the telephone." Venetia, very thoughtfully, said she 
was out. Peter looked at her sharply and snapped: 
"And quite right!" Savile did not telephone again. 
URING that summer a weekly paper of a 

very defiant tendency published a series 

of essays signed C.M.S. They were not 

strictly essays, but sarcastic remarks. It 

was understood that the rich "backers" 

of the defiant weekly paper were simply longing for 
some eminent man to give them the publicity of suing 
them for libel. The articles over the initials C.M.S. 


were called Suggested Epitaphs For Great Men. Some 
time after the tennis match at Lacey Moat in the 
summer of 1918, the weekly Epitaph ran as follows :- 


Here lies the Right Honourable Peter Antony Serle, 

PC., M.P. He lived as though life would last but a 
minute, and was angry at finding that it lasts but a 
second. He forged hts career with incomparable 

ardour and audacity, but without grace. Philosophical 
truth and political falsehood were mingled in him 

with surprising violence. Scorn, which is not a virtue, 
was yet his saving grace. Inspired by lofty sentiments, 
he was in lifelong bondage to the vulgar pageantry of suc- 
cess. His talents were those he despised most in others; 
yet he used them with an energy and dexterity that far 
outstripped theirs. With a soul that was 

revolted by the pomps of fame, his ambitions unceasingly 
waited on advancement. Gifted with a mind 

reflective and idealistic, he passed his life in the turmoil 
of affairs and attacked idealism in opponents with 
merciless skill. His religion was that of all truly pious 
men: he respected the future: yet he was notoriously 
enslaved by the present. He was a perilous friend, for 
he saw the truth with a sharp eye: a most dangerous 
enemy, for he could conceal it with a crafty tongue. 

He loved to breathe the perfumed flower of classic 
literature; but lis vanity dictated the public statement 
that he preferred the works of Mr. Edgar Wallace. 

He was not a wicked man. He was fearless, generous, 
and of akind heart. None the less he was an ungallant 
foe, and wore his opinions with the worst of taste. 
Requiescat in pace. 


Serle showed the sheet to Venetia. She could see 
that he was enormously flattered. He said: 

" Confound that cub Savile! Why doesn't he study his 
subject? It was Phillips Oppenheim." 

Then he said: "Venetia, why does that young man 
hate me so? What do you think?" 

"Well," she vaguely said, " you're rather... well, 
ane... 

He roared with laughter at that. 

"Venetia, what nonsense! Well, in what way, 


then?" 

She didn't know, she couldn't tell, she wasn't sure, 

she couldn't think... . "Hawks," she said vaguely. "Anyhow... 
hawkish." 


STOLEN IDOLS, 


by E. Phillips Oppenheim 


BOOK ONE 
CHAPTER | 


THE two ships, pursuer and pursued, quaintly shaped, 
with heavy, flapping sails, lay apparently becalmed ina 
sort of natural basin formed by the junction of two 
silently flowing, turgid rivers - rivers whose water was 
thick and oily, yellow in colour, unpleasant to look at. 
The country through which they passed was swamp riven 
and desolate, though in the far distance were rice 

fields and the curiously fashioned roofs of a Chinese 
village . The sun beat down upon the glasslike water. 

The air was windless. Further movement seemed im 
possible until from the smaller boat, through unex 
pectedly opened hatches, half a dozen oars were sud 
denly thrust into the water. The huge Chinaman who 
stood at the helm, yellow -skinned and naked to the 
waist, picked up an enormous pole and let it gradually 
down into the river bed. The oars, languidly though 

they were wielded, cut the water, and the dhow began 
slowly to move. Wu Abst, the Mighty Terror of the 

Great River, as he loved to hear himself described, 
grinned mockingly as he looked backwards towards 

his pursuer . He shouted words through the glistening 
heat intended to convey his contempt of those who fancied 
that he was to be caught napping. Then he bent over his 
giant pole and glanced with satisfaction at the dis tantbank, 
which already showed signs of their progress. 


At the bend of the river, not three miles distant, was a 
stretch of water into which no such craft as that which 
had chased him could follow . He relit his pipe, there 
fore, and smoked like a man at peace, whilst below the 
sweat rolled from t'ie naked bodies of the men who were 
emulating their Rouen predecessors of two thousand 
years ago. Wursting pleased with their efforts, shipped 
his pole for a heft, and, leaning over the side, 

shouted encouragement and exhortation to the toilers . 
Then suddenly the words died away upon his lips. His 
whole frame stiffened . The remains of the grin faded 
from his face, the whole expression of which was now 
almost ludicrously changed . For across that little 
stretch of river came the horrible sound of which he had 
heard, the op - pop -pop denoting the use of some devil 
made mechanical contrivance, which triumphed over 
windless airs and opposing currents. 


His horrified gaze became fastened upon the pursuing 


ship, now also moving, and not only moving, but moving 
very much faster than anything which all the efforts of his 
toiling gang were able to accomplish . Bewilderment 
gave place to anger, which in its turn became merged 
almost at once in the philosophy of his race - the grave 
yard of all emotions! He shouted an order to those down 
below . There was a clatter and a rumble as the 

men shipped their oars, and another more metallic sound 
as they exchanged them for other weapons. 

Wu Abst thrust his hand through the window of a 

small cuddy hole, which he called his cabin, and drew 

out a long, antiquated rifle . It was one of a type manu 
factured in Birmingham fifty years ago, rejected since 
then by every South American band of patriots planning 

a revolution, and scoffed at even by West African sav ages. 


Nevertheless dropped a cartridge into its place and waited 
whilst the other ship glided almost alongside. 

His eyes swept its deck, and his bloodthirsty intentions 
were promptly changed . With expressionless face he 
slipped his weapon back again through the cuddy hole 

and called down another order below . Then he leaned 
over the rail and raised his hand in salute. A man who 

was Seated aft in a basket chairu p the deck of the 
approaching ship, rose to his feet, came to the side. 

He wore Chinese garb and he spoke Chinese, 

but his linen clothes were spotlessly white and he wore no pigtail. 
"Are you Wu Abst, the river pirate?" he called out. 

"Lam Wu Abst," was the reply. "And who are you ?" 

"Lam Wu Ling, the peaceful trader,"the other 

answered. "I bring prosperity to those whom you seek to rob ." 
Wu Abst spat into the river . 

"| know of you," he growled . "You trade with 

foreign money. You take the jade and the gems, the silk and 
the handiwork of these people and sell them rubbish ." 
"Where | take," the other rejoined, "I give some thing in 
return, which is more than you do." 

“What is your business with me?" 

Wu Abst demanded, glancing sullenly at the two Maxim 
guns trained upon him, behind each ofwhich was seated, 
cross legged, a brawny and capable-looking Chinese sailor. 
"Last night," Wu Ling announced, "I traded at the village of 
Hyest, and | heard a strange tale. | heard that you had on 
board your ship a foreigner tied with 

ropes, and that you were waiting to reach your own 
stretches to throw him to the crocodiles. Is this the 

truth, Wu Abst, or am | to search your ship ?" 

"It is the truth,"the other admitted grimly. "He 

is a foreign devil who merits death and even tor 

ture . He is a thief and a sacrilegious pest upon the 


earth ." 


"You speak hard words of him," Wu Ling observed . 

"What words other than hard can be spoken of such ?" 

Wu Abst retorted . "Presently | shall tell you of his deeds. 

| like not your speech, Wu Ling. You speak our tongue 

but speak it strangely. There are 

rumours of you in many places. There are some who say 
that not only is the money with which you trade the money 
of foreign devils, but that you, too, are one of them in spirit 
if not by birth ." 

"What | am is none of the present business," Wu Ling declared. 
"What of this prisoner of yours ?" 

"| shall speak of him now,"Wu Abst answered . 

"Then, if you are indeed a man of this country, you 

shall see that | do no evil thing in casting him to the 
crocodiles. Hewas caught, a thief in the sacred temple 
Great Emperor himself was used to worship . The priests 
who caught him tied his body with ropes - not I. They 
brought him to the riverside, and they gave me silver to 
deal with him ." 


"Your story is true," Wu Ling admitted . "The 
circumstances you relate are known to me. But there were 
two of these robbers. What of the other, his companion ?". 
« The priests say that he escaped, and with him the 

two sacred Images of the great God, reverenced for nine 
hundred years," the pirate confided . "It is be 

cause of the escape of the other that they wish to make 
sure of the death of this one." 


Wu Ling considered for a moment. 

"Wu Abst," he pronounced at last, "you have told 

me a true story, and you have acted in this matter as a 
just man . Therefore these guns ofmine shall bring no 
message of evil to you, nor shall | declare war, so long as 
you keep to your side of the river and above the villages 
where | trade. But as for the foreign devil, 

you must hand him over to me." 

Wu Abst raised his hands to heaven. For a time 

stricken with a fit of anger. He shouted and pleaded 

until he foamed at the mouth. Wu Ling listened un 
moved . When at last there was silence he spoke. 

"It is clear to mewhat you intended, Wu Abst,"he 

said . "There was to be torture and more silver from 

the priests before you cast this prisoner to the sea fish ." 
"It is a hard living that onemakes nowadays," Wu 

Abst, the Terror of the River, muttered. 

insisted . "Hand me over the foreigner and go your 

way. You know of me. | travel into dangerous places 


when | leave my ship, and | have a score of men below 
who could hew their way through a regiment of your 
cutthroats, and a gun in the bows there which would 
send you to the bottom with a single discharge. | am 
your master, Wu Abst, and | command. Bring me the 
foreigner and go your way." 


So, a few minutes later, a half-naked, barely con 
scious, young Englishman, the remains of his garments 
rags upon his back, blue in the face from lack of cir 
culation, a hideous and pitiful sight, was carried up 
from the hold of Wu Abst's sailing dhow and laid upon 
the deck of the trading schooner of Wu Ling. His cords 
were cut, brandy and water were poured down his 
throat, a sail reared as a shelter from the sun, whilst 
from a small hose, cool, refreshing water was sprayed 
to stammer from his lips. Then, from the petrol engine, 
commenced once more the noise which had 

brought consternation to Wu Abst. The ship swung 
round in a circle and passed on its way down the river. 


Wu Abst, with a little shrug of the shoulders, relit his 

pipe. Perhaps, after all, there would have been no 

more silver! 

That evening seemed to the released man like a fore 

taste of paradise. He lay on a couch in Wu Ling 's 

cabin, with the roof and sides rolled back and nothing 

but a cunning arrangement of mosquito netting between 

him and the violet twilight. Above was the moon and 

the brilliantly starlit night ; on either side occasional groves of trees - 
trees growing almost down to the river's edge, some with poisonous 
odours, others almost sickly sweet. Sometimes there was a light from a dis 
tant village, but more often they were enveloped ina 

thick, velvety darkness. And they were pointing for the great port at the 
mouth of the river, and safety. 


The released man was sipping brandy and water, and 
smoking. His host sat opposite him, grave and 
enigmatic. 

"| talk English little," Wu Ling said, "but | under stand all. 
Speak your story, and tell how called ." 

The young man raised himself slightly. 

"My name is Gregory Ballaston," he announced. 
"Lam an Englishman, as you know, a traveller and 
fond of adventure. For years this story of the temple 
of Nilkaya has been in my brain . | heard all about it 
from someone who lived in Pekin for many years." 
"The story ?" Wu Ling enquired politely . 

"In this temple," the young man narrated, "is a 

great statue of a Chinese god - Buddha, | suppose --- 


and on either side of it are two smaller ones made from hard 
wood, marvellously carved, and, some say, a thou sand years old . 
Each is supposed to be a counterpart of the greater God, and yet 
they demonstrate an amazingly presented allegory. They bear a 
likeness to one another, they bear a likeness to the God himself, but 
the whole of the evil qualities which could ever enter 

into the character of man, and in the other, all the good qualities. 
One is hideous and the other beautiful. Yet, 

if you put them side by side and glance quickly from 

one to the other, the two seem to grow together so that 

the impression of the Image which is left in your mind 

is that of the great God above. They are called the Body and the Soul." 
"This story | have heard," Wu Ling admitted. 

"| have heard it many times, but | scarcely believed 

it - until | saw,"the young man continued. "I had 

only a few minutes in the temple and there was danger 

all around, yet for a moment they took mybreath away. 

| could scarcely move. Why, the man who fashioned 

them might have been an oriental Phidias." 

"Proceed," Wu Ling begged. 

"Well, the point of the story is this. Generations 

ago there was a great rising amongst the people, an 

run the whole place. They sacked even the temples, 

and the priests - those who had warning of their coming - 

stripped their robes and their temples of all the precious stones 
which they possessed, and hid them ." 

"Hid them," Wu Ling repeated . "Ah!" 

"Some of this story, you have, of course, heard," the 

young man went on, "because your trade brings you, | 

ples were rich in jewels - the emperors of China had 

sent them gifts for centuries - and the legend is that all the most 
valuable were concealed within these two Images - the Body and the Soul." 
"That," Wu Ling commented,"is a strange story." 

"As | told you," the young man continued, "I heard 

it from one who lived in Pekin and | believe that it is 

the truth . For centuries the priests have possessed a 

manuscript which has been handed down from one High 

Priest to the other, and this manuscript tells how these 

Images have been fashioned, so that there is within them 

a hollow place. There are directions for finding it, and 

for opening the Images, and they say that without these directions 
no man in the world could guess how to do it. 


| have spoken with one who has visited the temple, and 

who was not quite so much pressed for time as | was, 

who has seen these Images only a few feet away, and who insists upon 

it that there is not a sign of any possible aperture or any break in the wood." 
"A simple thing," Wu Ling suggested blandly, 

"would be to break with choppers." 

The young man raised his eyebrows. 


"It is strange to hear you, a Chinaman, propose such 

a thing,"he remarked. "I suppose any one who at tempted it in this country 
would sooner or later be cut 

the larger one. But there is another reason against attempting such a thing. 
You are a very wonderful race, you Chinese, and you were more wonderful still, 
generations ago." 

"Ah!" Wu Ling murmured. 

"There are plenty of people," the young man pro ceeded, "who say 

that there is scarcely a discovery in the world which you have not anticipated and 
then de 

clined to use because the central tenet of your religion 

and your philosophy was to leave things that are. 

manner of explosives about the time these Images were fashioned . 

They must always, from the first, have been 

intended for a possible hiding place, for the old legend concerning them - 

| know this from the only European 

who has ever visited the temple - declared that if these are subjected to 
violence in any way, then the earth 

quake follows. The priests all believe this implicitly, 

and, although it sounds a far-fetched idea, the man 

who first told me the story is convinced that when the 

jewels were stored away inside, they were imbedded in 

some sort of explosive." 

"It becomes more than ever a strange story," Wu Ling said didactically . 
The young man looked searchingly for a moment at 

faint note of sardonic disbelief in his even tone ? 

"Of course," he went on,"it must sound to you, as it 

does to me, although you would scarcely understand the 

word, like rot, but the man from whom | heard it was a 

great person in Pekin, a friend even of the Emperor, and 

not only of the Emperor, but of the Emperor's great 

adviser whom some people think the greatest Chinaman 

who ever lived . 

He had privileges which had never be fore been extended 

to any European ." 


Wu Ling nodded gravely. 

"So," he said, with the painstaking air of one trying to 
solve a problem, 

"you were seeking to take Images from temple, away 
from priests to whom 

belong, that you might possess jewels." 

The young man coughed . Somehow or other Wu 
Ling's eyes were very penetrating. 

"Well," he admitted, "I suppose in a way it was robbery, 
but robbery on a legitimate scale. | don 't 

suppose you've read much European history, have 
you ?" 

"Read never," Wu Ling replied. 


"That makes it difficult to explain," his companion regretted, 
pausing for a moment to breathe in, with 

... great satisfaction, a gulp of the cool night air. "How 

ever, most of the territories in different parts of the 

world which England possesses and a great deal of her 
inherited wealth, have come because centuries ago Eng 
lishmen went across the seas to every country in the 

world and helped themselves to pretty well what they wanted." 
"That," Wu Ling remarked, "sounds like Wu Abst, 

the pirate." 


Gregory Ballaston smiled. 

"Well," he continued, "the invasion of a foreign country 

for purposes of aggrandisement is robbery, | 

suppose, only, you see, it is robbery on a big scale. We looked 
at this present affair in the same way. If it is true that there 
are a million pounds’ worth of jewels in 

these images, what good can they possibly do to any one 
hidden there for centuries? No one could see them . 

No one could derive any good from them . Their very 
beauty is lost to the world . Robbery, if you like, Wu 

Ling, but not petty larceny." 

Wu Ling shook his head with an uncomprehending 

smile . 


"Of course you won't understand that,"the other observed . 
"Still, what | mean to Say is, that the very 

danger of the exploit, the fact that you risk your life ---- 
look how near | came to losing mine! - makes the enterprise 
almost worth while. Nothing mean about it, 

anyway." 

"Ah!" Wu Ling murmured meditatively. "And now please tell, 
where Images ?" 

The young man was silent. 

"That's a long story, Wu Ling,"he sighed . * There 

were two of us in this. The other got away. Hedidn 't 

desert me exactly. It was according to plan, but he had to 
leave first, and he left damned quick ." 

"And the Images ?" Wu Ling persisted softly. 


Gregory Ballaston leaned back . The night had be 

come a thing of splendour, the water, no longer yellow, 

but glittering with the reflection of the moon . They 

were passing through a narrow strip of country which might 
have been the garden of some great nobleman's 

palace. There were flowering shrubs down to the river 's edge, 
a faint perfume of almond blossom, in the distance a 

stronger scent of something like eucalyptus, 

and all the time a divine silence. After his terrible 

quarters in the pirate ship this was a dream of luxury. 


The young man was full of gratitude to his benefactor, 

and yet he hesitated . Could one trust any Chinaman, 

even though he has saved one's life, with a secret like this? 
"The Images no longer stand in the Temple, Wu 

Ling," he said, "but just where they are now | do not 

know . It was my part of the affair - if you under 

stand military language - to fight a rearguard action . 

| did, but there were too many of them for me. They fought 
like furies, those priests. | might have killed 

them, but | hadn't the heart to do it. | shot one or 

two in the limbs, and then chucked it when | saw it was 

no use. Whether my friend succeeded in getting away with 
the Images or not, | shall not know for many days." 


They passed a tiny village. From a plastered house with a 
curving roof, two lanterns were hanging. A 

girl's figure was dimly visible through the strings of thin bamboo, 
rustling musically together in the breeze . She 

was singing to a kind of guitar, an amazing melody, 

uncouth in its way, and unintelligible . Yet the young 

man turned over and smiled as he listened . 

"Is there no other thing but money to be desired amongst you 

of the West," Wu Ling asked, "that even in youth you risk so much ?" 
Gregory Ballaston clasped his hands behind his head . 

He was gazing steadily up at the stars, listening to the melody 
dying away in the distance. Although he ad 

dressed his companion, he had the air of one soliloquising . 


"The further West you go, Wu Ling," he said, "the 

more you need money to taste life. Artistically, of 

course, it 's all wrong, but then the world 's all wrong. - 

It's slipped out of shape somehow, during the last 

thousand years. Wearen 't natural any longer. The natural 

person accepts pleasure, but doesn't seek it . 

Directly you seek, you begin a terrible chase, and we're 

all seekers over westward, Wu Ling. Wehave lost the art of 

being. Wehave lost the gift of repose . We have lost the 

capacity for quiet enjoyments. Sport, 

ambitions and love-making have all joined in the débacle . 

No one man can live alone and away from his fellows, 

even if he sees into the evil of these things. All life to 

us has come to run on wheels which need always the oil ofmoney." 
"And for the chance of gaining that," Wu Ling 

murmured, "you young Englishmen have come so far and risked your lives." 
The young man looked round the cabin and beyond. 

There was a rack of rifles against the wall, boxes of 

ammunition which reached to the ceiling . The moon 

light outside glinted now and then upon the muzzles of the Maxims. 
"You yourself, Wu Ling," he pointed out,"run 

risks. For what? For the same thing. For wealth . 


You wouldn't carry those firearms unless you had trou 

ble sometimes. You are past the time of life when an 
adventure alone appeals. You too seek wealth, and - 

you seek it with Maxim guns and Enfield rifles to protect 
yourself." 

"There are evil men upon the river," Wu Ling ad 

mitted . "There are men like Abst and others, but 

these are for protection . We have a proverb in this 

country - The strong man only is safe.'" 

"A wise saying," the young man acknowledged drowsily. 
Wu Ling rose to his feet . 

"Our guest must sleep," he said. "Soon the night will be cold and 
they will draw coverings over the net ting." 

"I'm awfully afraid I'm turning you out of your quarters, 
"Gregory Ballaston apologised . 

"| have others,"was the courteous reply. "It is for sleep | leave you ." 
Hepassed out and, walking to the stern of the boat, 

stood pensively watching a little streak of silver left behind. 
Forward the young man slept - slept as he had never hoped 
to do again in this world . All through 

the night' they made lazy progress towards 

the great city which fringed the ocean. 


